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The Scientific Insecticide Developed at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research by Rex Research Fellowship... 


MOSQUITOE roaches, bed- 
} ts... are quick 
d easily led with fragrant FLY-TOX 
E ictory tests in the FLY-TOX “Chamber 


of De ath’’ prove it. 


Has a purify- 
ing perfume- 


like fragrance. 


A vast army of insects is bred in 
FLY-TOX laboratories to be re- 
leasedin the FLY-TOX “Cham- 
ber of Death” totestand certify 
the quick and positive killing 
qualities of FLY-TOX before it 
is sold to you. Every bottle guar- 
anteed and backed by this tes¢. 
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Another Rex Product= 


+) STOCKAID 


“< || ANIMAL SPRAY 


ANIMAL SPRAY 
eronert Repels andkills flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice... won’t 
- irritate the skin .. . keeps hair nice and glossy: ; . will 
not clog spraver. Protect livestock against insect tor- 
ment ... use STOCKAID, the scientific animal spray. 
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The leading breeds of cattle advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and dispiay ads and you find purebred stock offered. 
If you are lo poe g tor a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can » had from most any breeder. 
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Si .000.00 for a 
Single Staik 
of Cotton! 


Sears-Roebuek Agricultural Foundation 
Announees Seeond National Cotten Show 


Write now for full particulars and you 
will be enrolled. Then when your cot- 
ton has reached maturity, simply select 
your best stalk and send it to the fair 
in your district, where it will be judged 
by competent men selected from your 
own community. Some one in your 
locality is goimg to wim these prizes. 
It may as well be you. Everyone will 
have an equal chance, 


Send at Once 
for Free Entry Blank 
Don’t delay. Be among the first to 
enroll in this great event. Everything 
is free and you have an equal chance 


to win a substantial cash prize. Send 
in the Coupon TODAY. 


The Sears-Roebuck Agricultural 
Foundation in conjunction with 
the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion announces thousands of 
dollars in prizes which will be 
awarded in the Second National 
Cotton Show. 


Every cotton grower in the South is 
eligible for any prize in this National 
Single Stalk Cotton Show. The prizes 
will be awarded to the growers of 
America’s finest single stalks of coiton. 
The show will be held m connection 
with the South’s three leading agricul- 
tural fairs— 

Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 
September 28 to October 5 
ee S228 & & Ow wo 2 eee ee ee ee ee ee 
Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., ,% 
October 5 to 12 @ _ National Cotton Show 
State Fair of Texas, Dallas, -_ BF es tg sa and'Co. 
October 12 to 27 . wis pau 
e lease send me full free information on how I can compete in the 
There are no com- if National Single Stalk Cotton Shou 
plicated methods of 4% 
entry, no charges 4% 
and noredtape. ¢ 
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I See By The Ads 


| WAS just gettin’ started to tell you i1 
y1CCE wee c how I didn't 


money 





ay be 
sorter miffed 
not sendin’ 
Well I 
von t hold 


eet too 





And then we set awhile longer 


trthy spoke up a 


ank for the rt 


says she 
“T went t om Hall over on Sweet 


water, he’s most generally got money to 


Then I had to go into things and 
plain about how 


mev this vear and how he 


everbody was needin’ 
had let 

everthing he had. Of course it’s hard 
business 


hest T coul 


women to understand about 
took pains and told her the 
“T thought the 
} ( TTOW 


bank was the plac 
money,” savs she, meek as a 
ten 

Well sir, 
with a feather 
thought of that,” 
breath. 


you could of knocked me over 
“Why I—I—I—hadn't 


says I, after I got my 





“T don’t reckon it’s too late vet, is it?” 
’ " _ Post 
Foasties 


says she 
“Why, Jiminy crickets!” savs I, “them | 
folks don’t even stay there till sundown.” 
“T wasn’t a meanin’ that,” says she. 
“What I means is maybe 
| them Monday mornin’.” 


you could ask | 


co 
Fiakes 


Stoy Crisp in Rte or Cream 


i “That fixes it,” “T'll be there at 


S yeas | 
| crack-o-day Monday mornin’. 
“I been told banker folks ain't even up | 


that time of day,” “much less wma 


down to the bank.” 
“Well I'll be there when she opens up 
then,” says I. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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says she, 
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“Come to See Us,” Invites the Farm Family 


Hospitality and Attractive Kitchens Are the Topics Chosen This Week 


The Farm Woman as Hostess to Friends and 
Community 
"T itore is no one in the South who practices a 


more whole-hearted hospitality than the woman 

on the farm; but it is hospitality which is mainly 
of the type which receives with cordiality those who 
come to stay for a meal, a day, or longer, either with 
or without an invitation. 

It is more rarely that the farm 
woman feels that she can spare 
the time to plan a social gathering 
for her friends and neighbors and 
ask them to be her guests at a 
given time. 

It is not that she lacks the de- 
sire to entertain in a social way, 
but the effort needed seems too 
great and the writing of this series 
of articles is an effort to show that 
it is possible to have our friends with us in numbers if 
we will be willing to entertain simply and be original 
enough to use the many things that are all around us 
in the way of refreshments and decorations. 


MRS. McKIMMON 


I know of nothing that so sets a community apart 
from all the surrounding country or so marks it as a 
delightful place in which to live as the fact that it is 
known as a place where there are frequent social gath- 
erings within its homes where men and women can 
come together for pleasant social intercourse. It is 
usually the community with the right kind of spirit, 
the community which we would choose for our children 
that they might imbibe the friendly spirit which it 
engenders. 


It has been most interesting to see the friendly feel- 
ing which develops between the county boards and 
the farm women’s county council when that organi- 
zation invites the commissioners and the board of edu- 
cation to break bread with its members in the home 
agent’s office in the courthouse. 


The boards have appropriated money for work being 
done with farm women and girls, and the council feels 
that the boards should know something of what is 
being done. It is over a well prepared and well served 
lunch that progress is reported and plans are made for 
the future. The meal itself serves to show how far 
the women and girls have come in their ability to 
select food wisely and prepare it well, 
and the ease of. service demonstrates a 
familiarity acquired only by frequent 


By— 
MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON 


State Home Demonstration Agent, North Carolina 


MAUDE E. WALLACE 


State Home Demonstration Agent, Virginia 


and is doing it with credit, but to do it with ease she 
must not be afraid of the simple things. Think back 
on the delightful parties you have attended and ask 
yourself if they were the most elaborate. No, you 
will say, they were the ones where the hostess was the 
most charming and where all of us felt at home. It 
was not the food, not the decorations, but just the 
friendliness of the hostess and the sweet hominess of 
the entertainment that you remembered. 


I know a woman who was confined to her home with 
an ailment that did not entail staying in bed. She was 
very desirous of having her friends with her and hav- 
ing them often. There was no servant in that home, and 
what was done was of necessity simple and must cause 
as little disturbance as possible. 

It was springtime and the invalid was using the 
porch as her living room. What better then than iced tea 
with hot rolls and butter and some of that delicious 
Moravian sugar bread to refresh the guests? The 
breads were set to rise about midday and the daughter 
baked them just before the guests arrived. Simple? 
Yes, but so satisfying that both guests and hostess were 
delighted with results, and the hostess made the party 
a weekly affair for the duration of her illness, serving 
exactly the same thing to eat each week. Would you 
have the courage to do that? Select something perfect 
of its kind, have plenty of it, know you were right, 
and go ahead? JANE S. McKIMMON. 


Editor’s Note.—In an early issue Mrs. McKimmon will 
continue her talks on entertaining and in them will give 
definite suggestions for refreshments and _ serving. 


Kitchen Improvement the Style for First Step 
in Home Beautification 


HE people of Spottsylvania and Rockingham coun- 
yes Virginia, have just passed through a kitchen 

campaign and the story of what they have accom- 
plished may show you just how successfully they have 
emerged. At least 76 women have better kitchens and 
should therefore be better home makers. 


In Spottsylvania County, 40 kitchens were entered 
and 33 completed the work outlined. Miss Mary Settle, 
the home improvement specialist, and Miss Elizabeth 
Carmichael, the home agent, visited all of the kitchens 
at the beginning and again at the end of the contest. 
Miss Settle says: “The condition of these kitchens at 
the beginning of the contest was on the whole much 
less than satisfactory. While a 
few were fairly convenient and 
well equipped to begin with, a 
much larger number were far be- 
low standard.” But she found on 
her last visit that dark, unattrac- 
tive kitchens had been completely 
changed in appearance and im- 
proved as to lighting by the use 
of light-colored paints and the ad- 
dition of new windows and glass 
panels in doors. Six of these 
homes had put in water supplies in the kitchens and 
three complete water systems had _ been _ installed. 
Water on tap in the kitchen! What a thrill that gives 
when one knows what it means to be without! 

In Rockingham County, 51 women enrolled at the 
beginning of the contest and 43 were scored at the con- 
clusion. Miss Settle,and Miss Mary Fred Claytor, home 
demonstration agent, reported these outstanding im- 
provements :— 





MAUDE WALLACE 


34 kitchens were painted, making rooms lighter, more easily 
cared for, and more cheerful. 


9 had new linoleum. 
36 painted all the woodwork. 


27 had new cupboards or cabinets built to suit the particular 
needs of their kitchens. 


3 complete water systems with hot and cold water installed. 
3 others put in cold water supply. 

11 new sinks were installed. 

3 changed vertical windows to higher horizontal windows to 


give better working space and two entirely new windows 
were cut for light and ventilation. 


The expense varied from 60 cents to $219, including 
$132 spent for a new range. 

When the Achievement Day came it was quite evi- 
dent to the visitors who went on the tour of inspection 
(20 cars carrying approximately 100 people) that these 
women were happy and satisfied with their gain, re- 
gardless of any prize they may have won. Whole fam- 
ilies have worked together to achieve these results. 
Husbands and children take delight in telling the vis- 
itors about their improvements and are showing pride 

in taking care of these kitchens. 


There is no room in the house that has 
more influence on the happiness and well- 





doing. 

An observant man remarked as he 
caught the unaccustomed aroma of cof- 
fee proceeding from the Temple of Jus- 
tice as he slipped into the courthouse, 
“There must be some women about 
here.” And when he was told that the 
farm home makers were serving a meal 
to the boards he said, “Well, this court- 
house was built to try offenders against 
the law, but it may be in time to come 
when women have learned to be real 
home makers and character builders that 
their children will prefer staying at 
home to running the streets and there 
will be no cause to try offenders against 
the law for there won't be any. If this 
be the case, the courthouse may be fre- 
quently filled with the odors of good 
food and the laughter of well satisfied 
People, who are using the building for 
community recreation and pleasure and 
not for the expression of community dis- 
approval of the offender against the law.” 

The rural woman is entertaining her 
community club as her time rolls around 


“f righten The (Grner Where You Ave’ 


mencpner a. ecnemere rman 














However poor our station in life may be, however small a corner in this world we may 
occupy, a way can be found to make that corner a wee bit brighter. | 
parently with one lone bright spot—a beautiful chinaberry tree, set out at some time in 
the past by “nature” or else by some thoughtful tenant seeking to brighten the corner 
where she lived. But this place, like many others, could be brightened still further by the 
planting of a few of the flower seeds that could be secured from neighbors. No matter where 
you are, nor how modest your circumstances, you can “brighten the corner” if you’ll try. 


Here’s a corner ap- 


being of the family than does the kitchen. 
The average home maker spends from 
60 to 70 per cent of her working time in 
her kitchen. Now since we are learning 
more about the value of leisure for the 
home maker, she must plan systematical- 
ly to be able to save time from her work 
—and the kitchen is the place to start— 
and since so much time must be spent 
there, why not make it as attractive as 
possible for it is so much easier to work 
in happy surroundings. Can you picture 
yourself working in a kitchen made at- 
tractive by a wise selection of paint in 
good colors or would you choose to con- 
tinue to work in a dingy, dark, old 
kitchen ? 

And then after the kitchen is brought 
up-to-date as an efficient as well as an 
attractive workshop, the same story near- 
ly always follows :— 

“Now that our kitchen is so nice, the 
rest of the house seems to be out of 
tune.” And so the improvements con- 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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MIDDLE AGE ADOPTS NEW FARM IDEAS 
AS READILY AS YOUTH 


T may be true that “you can’t teach an old dog new 
I tricks,” but age, apparently, is no barrier to farm 

men and women in making changes from the old 
ways to the new in farming and home making. 


New and better methods of value to agriculture are 
constantly being introduced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state agricultural col- 
leges through codperative extension work. Many ex- 
tension workers are of the opinion that young farmers 
are more likely to adopt the new practices than are 
middle-aged or elderly farmers. This opinion, how- 
ever, is not borne out by the results of a study involv- 
ing 1,636 farmers in four states recently completed by 
M. C. Wilson, who is in charge of extension studies for 
the Office of Co6perative Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“Fully as high a proportion of farmers 45 to 60 years 
of age adopts the new practices recommended by the 
extension workers as do the younger farmers,” says 
Mr. Wilson. “Dividing the farmers included in the 
study into eight groups each with an age difference of 
five years, it was found that 76 per cent of the farmers 
in the youngest group (30 years and less) changed 
practices as a result of extension information as com- 
pared to 77 per cent in the group 31 to 35 years and 
the group 36 to 40 years.” 

Mr. Wilson reports that new ideas were adopted by 
all age groups as follows :— 


30 years i MINE ics icescdescicvacdivedaes 76 per cent 
Se OW Se WOGTG GE BB es vccicncvccosvevesess 77 per cent 
Me OG DORPE Cl BW ccc sceccacstscns vactees 77 per cent 
ee ee ee” Nr re 79 per cent 
Se OU Oe PORTE GE BOG ccc cc ccsvrconcnesvann 72 per cent 
Be ee Be WOOTE OF BOG ccc cccc se decveecess oes 76 per cent 
Se MOREE WE Gia divcesvceeecs denviis 71 per cent 
Gi years of age or Older......cscosccesses 66 per cent 


“Farm women on these same farms respowded to the 
teaching of new practices in home economics in much 
the same way,” says Mr. Wilson. The age group 46 to 
60 years and over made approximately as much use of 


“new ideas” as did the farm women of 30 years or 
younger. 

From these surprising results, which indicate that 
middle-aged farmers and farm women are as pro- 


gressive and as ready to make use of the latest dis- 
coveries in agriculture and home economics as the 
younger generation, Mr. Wilson concludes that “desire 
to learn is apparently of much greater importance than 
age.” 

The truth is that the expression, “You can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks,” is often used by the less enter- 
prising class of older people simply as an excuse for 
their own lazy-mindedness. And at the very time such 
people are making this “old dog” excuse for them- 
selves, plenty of even older people are not only learn- 
ing “new tricks,” new discoveries, new agencies of 
progress and improvement, but are getting increased 
happiness by doing so. 


Suppose an old dog doesn’t learn new tricks. That 
is no excuse for a human being not doing so. We 
ought not to put our intelligence on a level with a 
dog’s. It ought to be said of every man, “He will 
never stop learning till he dies,” and this very attitude 
of progress and enterprise and growth will help keep a 
man young. As someone has well said :— 


“Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of 
mind. It is not a matter of ripe lips, red cheeks, 
and supple knees—it is a temper of the will, a 
quality of the imagination, a vigor of the emo- * 
tions; it is a freshness of the deep springs of life. 
Youth means a temperamental predominance of 
courage over timidity, of the appetite of adventure 
over love of ease. This often exists in a man of 
fifty, more than in a boy of twenty. Nobody grows 
old by merely living a number of years; people 
grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years 
wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm 
wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, 
fear, and despair—these are the long, long years 
that bow the head and turn the growing spirit back 
to dust. You are as young as your faith, as old 
as your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, 
old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as 
your despair.” 

The way to keep young is to keep growing. We have 
an idea that the 70 per cent of the people in this sur- 
vey who were readiest to adopt new ideas embraced the 
ones who will stay young longest and live longest. The 
man or woman who is constantly finding out new things 
about his or her work and taking an interest in it, 
making a profession and an art of it, will not easily fall 
a prey to moodiness or a moping morbidness. “The 
way to happiness is by the Path of Activity,” as some- 


oo. 








one has well said. But it must be an activity not only 
of brawn and muscle but also of brain and mind. 

Whenever again we hear that old excuse for lazy-mind- 
edness, “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” let’s 
answer that while that may be true of dogs, it doesn’t 
apply to normal human beings. The survey made by 
the United States Department of Agriculture shows 
that the group of farm folks 56 to 60 were 71 per cent 
learners while the per cent of learners among those 30 
years and under was only 5 points higher. Hats off to 
the young-minded old folks on our farms! 


“WITHOUT THEFT, I REAP ANOTHER’S 
FIELD” 


T IS the season now when we go about on the 
I highways. Many a summer landscape will delight 
the eye and refresh the spirit of the uncaged toiler, 
but somewhere there is one sight we hope no devout 
wayfarer will miss—and miss he will not, if with see- 
ing eyes he goes far abroad in Dixie these days—and 
that is the sight of a far-flung field of corn in August 
—wide and deep and green, full-grown, and waving. 
Just such a field seen fifty years ago on the red hills 
of Georgia by Sidney Lanier moved him to write the 
following verses and put into his own fine phrases the 
feelings of ten thousand other lovers of the corn- 
fields of Dixie :— 
“I wander to the zigzag- cornered fence 
Where sassafras, entrenched in brambles dense, 
Contests with stolid vehemence 


The march of culture, setting limb and thorn 
As pikes against the army of the corn, 


“There, while I pause, my fieldward-faring eyes 
Take harvests, where the stately corn-ranks rise, 

Of inward dignities 

And large benignities and insights wise, 
Graces and modest majesties. 

Thus, without theft, I reap another’s field; 

Thus, without tilth, I house a wondrous yield, 

And ‘heap my heart with quintuple crops concealed.” 


EXTERMINATING BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


HE South is blessed with an almost negligible 

percentage of bovine tuberculosis compared with 

other sections of the country. To eradicate tuber- 
culosis from each Southern State and make it accred- 
ited for tuberculosis is a tremendous task. But it is 
a small task compared to the problem facing such states 
as New York and Pennsylvania. Now is the time to 
finish the good work. It will be worth the effort and 
expense many times over to the livestock industry of 
the Southern States. 


TWO REASONS FOR THE CHARM OF “‘OLD 
KENTUCKY HOMES” 


HE Louisville Courier-Journal publishes an edi- 

torial emphasizing the fact that the attractiveness 

of country life in Kentucky is due to the atten- 
tion given two things—the education of the women and 
the beautifying of the home. As this famous old paper 
goes on to say :— 

“Much of the most attractive social life in Ken- 
tucky always has been country life. The well-to- 
do Kentucky farmer has always been upon the 
average the social equal of the business or pro- 
fessional man in town. It follows that he has taken 
advantage of his opportunities to educate his chil- 
dren and to make his home as comfortable as his 
purse has allowed. . . 

“The familiar quotation of a Kentucky farmer, 
real or fictional, who said that a gentleman should 
at any cost educate his daughter, his horses, and 
his dogs, even if there should be left no money to 
spend on the education of his sons, reflects by a 
trifling exaggeration, a view of life rather com- 
monly held in rural Kentucky. .. . 

“The example of the well-ordered farm home— 








A Hint to the Wise— 
WE DONT EXPECT: 
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Then why should we expect our codperative 
farm organizations to function 100 per cent per- 
fect within a year or even several years after 
organization? 




















its women folk objects of first consideration, the 
rooftree a shelter for the representative social life 
of the state—always has been an inspiration.” 


Every other state in the South might well place 
added emphasis on the features emphasized in this edi- 
torial However much one may lack of riches in a 
material sense, he will find life itself rich if spent in 
an environment where woman’s natural charms are 
heightened by culture and where the constant aim is to 
make each home as beautiful as possible and a center 
of a happy social life. 


in Food 


Changing F fashions | 


said Mrs. A. L. Forster, a young girl of eighty- 


T BELIEVE in Pe ae the asad a dew,” 
two to her sister, a mere girl of seventy-six. 


“Bosh!” Mrs. McCray, the sister ejaculated, “I don’t. 
It’s this today and that tomorrow.” 
“That’s all right,” persisted Mrs. Forster. “When I 


was a girl our dress fashions were changed from 
pleating to shirring and from puffed sleeves to bustles 
by cloth manufacturers and Paris dressmakers. Today, 
however, scientists, health authorities, and modern 
equipment set the styles.” 

“Scientists set styles!’ sniffed Mrs. McCray scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes, scientists and health people and modern equip- 
ment,” Mrs. Forester persisted. ‘‘Didn’t scientists dis- 
cover that the sun’s rays applied gradually would do 
certain things to the blood that would prevent certain 
diseases and make strong bones? Then didn’t health 
people come along and say everybody wear clothes that 
will let the sunshine reach the skin?” 

“Well, yes,” agreed the younger sister, 
that go to do with modern equipment?” 

* * x 


“but what's 


“Now, Jessie Hunter McCray, aren’t you the dumb 
one,” declared Mrs. Forster. “Why I remember you 
going out riding with hoopskirts and a dress five yards 
wide. Wouldn’t you look pretty trying to get into your 
grandson’s automobile with that skirt on?” 

“I give in,” laughed the lady of seventy-six years 
young. “What about the fashion in music? You think 
jazz is better?” 

Mrs. Forster put her hands over her ears as if to 
shut out the sounds. “Oh,” she moaned, “that’s sup- 
posed to be fashion in art. Women haven’t much to do 
with that. What jazz has lost in sweetness and melody 
maybe has been made up in the energy that satisfies 
the more vigorous bodies of our young people.” 

“Sister, you’re like half the world, making use of new 
things and seeing the best in those things that you don’t 
understand; I’m like the other half of the world, hold- 
ing out against change, good or bad, until the last 
minute.” 

“Yes, and there’s the fashion in 
agreed Mrs. Forster. “Patent medicines that ruined 
our hearts and kidneys. More and more magazines are 
refusing to take their advertising.” 


lots of things,” 


* * x 
Mrs. McCray was now converted and agreeing en- 
thusiastically. “Why, take birds,” she agreed; ‘once we 


thought they were put on earth to look pretty and sing 
for us. Now scientists have shown us that birds keep 
the insect realm from annihilating the human race. 
The result is that the small boy with the shotgun and 
sling shot is not popular any more.” 

“And food—did you ever see such changes as there 
are in food?” 

“Yes, and people used to be old at forty. Now men 
who used to live on meat mostly have taken to cereals ; 
candy is not considered evil in moderation, green foods 
are lengthening our years by leaps and bounds, choco- 
late that used to be taken from fat folks is now added 
to their diet because it has been found that chocolate 
is a cure for many forms of bodily disorder and is a 
valuable brain food beside.” 

Mrs. McCray and Mrs, Forster were silent a few 
minutes, then Mrs. Forster said, “There’s a new spirit 
astir in the world today in all that pertains to health 
and home. Women look for a sound opinion and apply 
it to living but do not follow fashion slavishly. Wom- 
an’s interest in science and her sense of beauty is mak- 
ing life glorious. I wish I could live another four- 
score years.” 


“Me too,” agreed Mrs. McCray fervently. 
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A July Message From Long Hope Hill 


About Mimosas, Iris, Henry VIII, and Queen Catherine 


"T voune is great excitement on our hill. The 
young mimosas have bloomed for the first time, 
and simultaneously the hummingbirds and yellow 
lettuce birds arrived to celebrate, so we just joined 
in the celebration. 


And that reminds «me, several 
letters have come asking me what 
a mimosa is, as the writers have 
never seen any, wanted to buy, 
and could not find them advertised. 
So if you have mimosas or any 
tree or shrub or flower to sell, do 
advertise them, so prospective buy- 
ers will know where to get what 
is wanted. Don’t write to me 
saying that you have things for 
sale and where can you sell them, 
for nine times out of ten I don’t know. Go directly to 
our market, which you will find, I am sure, with the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer. 

I 


I don’t know how many requests have come to me 
about buying mimosas from people who want to add 
the beautiful things to their grounds. I really know 
of no other tree so lovely. It is more like a big bloom- 
ing tree fern than anything else I can think of, and 
when you add to its normal feathery loveliness six 
weeks of fragrant pink blooming season, and in addi- 
tion the fact that hummingbirds always appear with 
the flowers, simply haunting the tree until all blossoms 
are gone, you have a most desirable addition to your 
collection. It is remarkably easy to live. I must have 
at least ten on the hill, as it’s my favorite tree for 
quick growth, dense shade, and all-around good quali- 
ties. It isn’t as long lived as the regular forest trees, 
but then neither are we; so what’s the odds? 

Il 

The amount of transplanting I shall be forced to do 
this coming October makes me sigh wearily before I 
even begin on the job. If I left the plantings as they 
are, now. that they have grown for six years, even the 
wind could scarcely blow through. I don’t know what 
possessed me to put shrubs and trees so close together. 
I knew better. I have been working in a garden all 
my life, so there is no excuse for me. Still you have 
to live with a place to know what you really want, 
Several of the trees give shade just where I want it, 
but in doing so they cut off a particularly lovely view 
of the mountains, so they will have to ‘be moved, as 
trimming would ruin them. 

Ill 

Have any of you tried raising iris from seed? So 
many of my new ones have seed pods that I shall make 
a very rich bed and see what I can do, though so far I 
have never been able to do anything with them. They 
must require special care, as seedlings seem to be the 
prize packages in the garden grab bag. But wouldn't 
you be puffed up with pride if you raised a brand-new 
variety? Anyway it’s worth trying for, whether you 
succeed or not. One’s failures are often as interesting 
as one’s successes. A friend of mine once went so far 
as to say that all of her successes grew out of her 
initial failures; that she learned from them how to 
succeed. So there we are. If you have iris seed, try 
planting them, and so will I, and then next summer we 
can compare notes. 

“Try, try again,” is certainly a good garden motto, 
because so much depends on seasons unless one is rich 
enough to employ a trained gardener, but I am not 
writing for them. They are experts, and you and I are 
not, and in addition we have so many irons in the fire 
that we go through our gardens with a lick and a 
Promise. With me, traveling as I do fully half of 
each year and sometimes more than that, I am amazed 
at the sturdy self-reliance of my neglected garden and 
the multitude of flowers that greet me after an absence 
of months. Naturally weeds and grass greet me also, 
but they are soon overcome. Of course, if I stayed 
home all the time Long Hope Hill would be a well kept 
place, but the game isn’t worth the candle. While there 
1s so much to see in this world, I propose to surge 
out and see it so long as my strength and bank bal- 
ance hold out. 


MRS. 





IV 


When I chose this part of my mother’s plantation for 
@ summer home, I made up my mind then that it was 
never going to be anything but a pleasure. When it 
became burdensome, right then and there I called a 
halt. I am not going to work myself to a frazzle just 
for myself. I might do it for someone I cared for, but 
not for myself. So far as it is possible, therefore, I 
have eliminated troublesome housekeeping details or 
elaborate garden plans. I am willing to begin things, but 
Mother Nature can then take charge, and if she fails, 





By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 





I am not going to make good. I shall try something 
else until I find just what will grow naturally. 

This hill soil ‘bakes until it is almost like a_ brick 
and tender things can’t stand it, so they are eliminated. 
No soil can hurt butterfly weed and black-eyed Susans, 
so they are now rampant in the garden. The orna- 
mental grasses do well and this autumn they will be 
divided and made to take the vacant places left by the 
failures. Crape myrtle doesn’t do well, but it is such 
a lovely thing that I am willing to give it all sorts of 
extra care so all the crape myrtles will stay. On the 
other hand, altheas flourish more and more as the 
summer gets hotter and dryer, so while I don’t like 
them particularly, they will be kept for their late 
blooming qualities but placed at a distance. 

Vv 

I am so pleased with the creek banks now bordered 
with willows and white blossoming elders and all sorts 
of wild flowers and also, I have no doubt, crawly with 
snakes, but I don’t care. The banks are lovely and 
Paradise always has snakes, but it’s only the talking 
ones that get you into trouble. Why do so many people 
think that a creek bank must have every beautiful green 
thing cut away from it and make bare what might be 
made a most attractive narrow blooming garden strip 
along its bank? 

VI 

These hot days are splendid for reading and I am 
enjoying the new books mightily. One of the most in- 
teresting of the new biographies is about that friend 
of our school days, Henry VIII. He lived in a most 
interesting age and his story is told by a writer who 
understands being interesting, which a great many of 
them do not. Francis Hackett passes out the infor- 
mation that you and I would if we were writing to 
each other, and he gives a very vivid picture of that 
day and time as well as of Henry and Catherine of 
Aragon, first married to his brother Arthur, who died 
young. 

Spain at that time was of so much more importance 
than England that marrying a Spanish princess to the 
future King of England was more in the line of getting 
rid of a superfluous daughter than anything else. So 
much money had been spent on marrying off the older 
members of the Spanish royal family that Catherine 
was sent to England with mostly left-overs. 


VI 


Catherine was only fifteen, poor little soul, and be- 
fore she left Spain she had sworn to her spiritual ad- 
viser, the terrible Torquemada, that she would devote 
her life to the extirpation of heresy and the exaltation 
of the Catholic faith. 


The description of Torquemada is one of the best 


PPD DITIDIDIMDOHA JDO DOIDOPODODODOMAP 


) POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “ROADSIDE FLOWERS” 


LISS CARMAN, a Canadian-born poet 

who had won a host of appreciative read- 

ers in the United States, has just died. The 
following timely poem is in his characteristic 
vein:— 


We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds, 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise 

And his rains to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise, 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 
Or ask of the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 
The Lord of the Garden knows. 


—Bliss Carman, 
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things in the book. He is said to be “like one of those 
Spanish landscapes that look like the suburbs of hell,’ 
while his influence over the young future queen of 
England was so strong that “he had steeped her per- 
sonality in brimstone.” Coming to the joyous, rollick- 
ing England of that day, she spent six hours daily in 
prayer. She prayed at midnight and at 5 o'clock in 
the morning, and under her royal robes she wore the 
habit of the Third Order of St. Francis. She never 
laughed. She eouldn’t, for with her Spanish serious- 
ness she couldn’t see a joke. All she thought of was 
dodging the flames of hell, while Henry was trusting to 
luck to dodge them when he got to them. Catherine 
hadn't a friend, did not know how to make one, bored 
Henry to death, and then to make bad as bad could be, 
she loved him and expected him to change to suit her 
and her notions. Can’t you see tragedy all over the 
map? On top of all that, she faced poverty. Spain 
washed its financial hands of her when she was shipped 
to England. Her mother was dead and her father evi- 
dently cared nothing for her. Her allowance was cut 
off by her father-in-law, the King of England, and her 
wedding clothes had worn out. She was desperate, 
writing her father that she had nothing left of all her 
finery but two old brocade dresses. Her begging let- 
ters were not answered, so she sold her bracelets, buy- 
ing a black velvet. 
Vill 

Then to really complicate matters, her father-in-law 
became a widower and decided that he needed a young 
bride or an old one or any kind, so long as she had 
money. The richest heiress at that time was Mad Juana 
of Spain, who traveled all over the country carrying 
the dead body of her husband with her, as she insisted 
that he was only asleep. Henry VIII’s proposals were 
most graciously received by the Spanish king, who re- 
quested him to wait a bit until Juana could be per- 
suaded to bury her first husband, and so far no one 
could persuade her. 

Can you grasp such a state of affairs? Really, it’s 
one ef the most interesting books I’ve read in months, 
and I read all the time. Anyway, things settled down 
after Henry became king in the place of his father and 
for a few years Catherine seems to have been as happy 
as it was possible for one of her temperament to be, 
remembering always her vow to Torquemada to. extir- 
pate heresy, and hearing in the night silences the crack- 
ling of the flames of hell, while Henry heard only the 
songs and dances of merry England. 

A vivid bit of word painting is the description of 
Catherine, when to stress his indifference to her, Henry 
appeared with Anne Boleyn at a court ball, grim with 
pain from his incurable leg ulcer but clothed from 
head to foot in yellew satin, a white plume in his hat, 
carrying young Elizabeth in his arms, while flute and 
viol and harp made merry over the passing of Cath- 
erine of Aragon! You just feel that things were 
evened up for her at last and the crackling of hell 
flames silenced forever by the morning stars singing to- 
gether while hate and sorrow were replaced by peace 
and love and joy! 

As for Henry, I have always said there were times 
when I got a lot of solid comfort thinking about hell 
and how hot it was. 


something to Read 
Three Books About the Old South 


E RAN across a member of President Wilson’s 
Cabinet the other day who had just met up 
with another member. Both of them had just 
read and were highly praising John Brown’s Body, 
reviewed on this page last week. “And another 
book about the Civil War any Southerner will enjoy,” 
Mr. Daniels added, “is Joseph Hergesheimer’s Swords 
and Roses’—an opinion in which we heartily concur. 
Still another brand-new book which no student of 
Southern history can afford to miss is Life and Labor 
in the Old South by Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips (Little, 
3rown & Co., $4). 


A Thought for the peek 








HE temptation of saying a smart or witty thing or 

bon mot, and the malicious applause with which it 

is commonly received, has made people who can 
say them—and still oftener people who think they can, 
but cannot, and yet try—more enemies, and implacable 
ones, too, than any other one thing that I know of. It 
is a decided folly to lose a friend for a jest; but, in my 
mind, it is not a much less degree of folly, to make an 
enemy of an indifferent and neutral person for the sake 
of a bon mot.—From Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Keep an Eye on the Poultry Floc 


Sanitation Measures Especially Necessary in the Summer Time 


ITHOUT a doubt, sanitation 
is one of the most impor- 
tant management details that 


should be observed and practiced con- 
tinually. 


The larger the flock the 
greater the neces- 
sity for sanitation. 
When only a few 
chickens were kept 
on the farm and 
free range _ was 
given, little care or 
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The Woman’s Side of ‘‘Wash Day on the 


Old Home Farm’’ 


PON reading the recent contribution 
to your paper, “Wash Day on the 
Old Home Farm,” by Harry William- 
son, my own mind went back to the old 
wash place on the farm, but the memory 


attention was nec- carried with it no picture of myself lying 

essary, because on the ground and dreaming dreams as I 

chickens were not “gazed through the rugged old limbs of 

J. H. Woop worked as hard an oak. ; 

rT and diseases were Instead, I remembered the assembling of 

1 ae Sas | aah Lene soap, matches, a bottle of coal oil, buck- 

not as prevalent. ISCASES were —o ets, etc., as my mother gathered up the 
general because transportation was clothes of a family of almost a dozen on 
slower and not nearly as universal; the farm: sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths, 
large flocks were scarce. In other napkins, towels, work dresses, work shirts, 
words, conditions are different today oe ee” 2 ee eee 


and greater care must be exercised con- 
tinually if the flock is to continue to 
show the profit that it should. 

So important is sanitation that the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and many states will soon codper- 
ate in a national campaign to encour- 
age better sanitary practices and dem- 
onstrate their value. Some of the rec- 
ommendations will be as follows :— 


1. That the flock be kept away from other 
forms of livestock. 


2. That old and young stock be kept " ‘ 
separated. mingling 
3. That young stock be alternated to 


new ground annually. 


4. That layers have at least three yards 
so that crops can be grown and ground 
limed and purified. 


5. That houses be well constructed so 
that thorough disinfecting can be done eas- 
ily and economically. 

6. That sick fowls be isolated and weak 
fowls disposed of. 

7. That every effort be made to control 
bacillary white diarrhea, tuberculosis, ete. 

8. That incubators, brooders, etc., be dis- 
infected oftener and more thoroughly, 

9. That chickens of all ages be given 
spacious houses and plenty of roosting space. 

10. That more attention be given to the 
prevention of parasites and diseases rather 
than to the cure. 








~ 


Sunday clothes. My sister and I, who 
were spared from the field at a great sac- 
rifice, shouldered the clothes, as many as 
each of us could carry in a sheet. 

At the wash place we also, with strong 
young arms, dipped the water from a pic- 
turesque old spring, overhung with weep- 
ing willows, and with a hed of whitest 
sand over which spring lizards scampered 
or crawfish crawled impudently about. 
We filled the three large wooden tubs and 
the pot. First, the cherished Sunday 
things were washed. Next the linens, 
then the work dresses and stockings, the 
men’s work shirts, and lastly, with the 
perspiration dripping from our faces and 
with the steaming suds, we 
scrubbed the muddy overalls and heavy 
plow socks. 

The tubs were emptied, carefully wash- 
ed and refilled, and the Sunday clothes 
that had been boiled were taken up and 
put in the first of the three rinsing wa- 
ters. This was followed by always three, 
more often four “boilings” of clothes from 
the great black washpot, all except the 
first or second pot of best things being 
energetically “battled” on the well worn, - 
smooth oak slab near the pot, before being 
put into the first tub for rinsing. 

As the day progressed, lithe young limbs 
began to ache. Tired muscles began to 
twitch and rebel at the long, hard strain. 
At the wringing of the last of the heavy 





clothes through the last of the rinsirg 
waters, hands that had grasped the buck- 
ets of water so firmly in the early morn- 
ing found their muscles refusing to grip 
with sufficient force for the w ork, and the 
clothes were clumsily twisted rather than 
wrung out. Where there had been much 
gay chatter in the early morning there 
was now a silence broken only by the 
splashing of the clothes and an occasional 
long-drawn breath when one of us paused 
for a moment to rest and 
straighten an aching spine. 


painfully 


With dogged determination to “finish 
before dinner time,’ we went about the 
last tasks of hanging out the clothes, put- 
ting out the fire, pouring out the water, 
and finally gathering up buckets, coal oil 
bottle, and any left-over soap and matches, 
and going with heavy tread to the house, 
our wet, bedraggled dresses draping them- 
selves around our limbs as we walked. 

At the dining table we took our seats, 
tired-eyed and drooping of shoulders, 
among our brothers and sisters, who were 
tired it is true, but not to the point of 
exhaustion, from the accustomed daily 
field work. With hands that were un- 
steady from fatigue we helped our plates 
to bountiful supplies of vegetables and 
boiled meat. As we consumed these, to- 
gether with delicious cornbread and gob- 
lets of cool buttermilk, young muscles 
that had been limp began to assert them- 
selves again. Hands grew steady, shoul- 
ders erect, and eyes bright. 3y the time 
mother was ready to bring in the great 
helpings of green apple pie the gay ban- 
terings of irrepressible youth had begun 
to cross and recross the long table and 
the room was ringing with healthy laugh- 
ter. True, ironing day was yet to come, 
but that would be at least another day 
ahead, and the week’s wash was finished.. 
Again to-paraphrase your writer:— 
“Laundry man!” I hear someone yelling 
at my front door. I shall attend our com- 
munity club meeting on wash day in this 
good year 1929, 


VIDA J. WILLIAMSON. 
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soon as detected. Keep water and feed 
containers clean and sanitary. 


Yellow Versus White Corn 

“Why is yellow corn superior to 
white corn for chickens and can'I feed 
anything with white corn to take the 
place of the yellow corn?” Yellow corn 
contains vitamins that are essential to 
growth that are not as heavily contain- 
ed in white corn. When small flocks 
are kept and birds have free range, 
white corn will answer all right if 
plenty of young, tender stuff is avail- 
able. At this season, however, where 
green feed is tough and dry in some 
sections, yellow corn should be consid- 
erably better especially for large flocks 
of layers and all young stock. Legume 
hay is a good substitute for green feed 
and a fine supplement to white corn. 
In purchasing corn for young chickens 
insist on yellow. If you have white 
corn of your own, use it, but supple- 
ment it as suggested above. It will! 
pay you to raise yellow corn, however, 
for your chickens. 


Tapeworms 


“What do you recommend as treat- 
ment for tapeworms in chickens?” The 
Kamala treatments are probably the 
most satisfactory. The most efficient 
method is to give Kamala capsules to 
individual birds. These capsules can 
be obtained from poultry supply houses 
or can be made up by your local drug- 
gist. General recommendations are to 
use a one-gram capsule for chickens 
from one to three pounds in weight, 
and a two-gram capsule for larger ones. 
It is recommended that %4-gram cap- 
sule be used for chickens weighing less 
than one pound. Some authorities ad- 
vise using only %4-gram capsules and 
using as many as the different sized 
chickens need. 

Flock Treatment.—Separate stock accord- 
ing to size and starve from 18 to 24 hours. 
Use only as much mash as will be cleaned 


up in a few minutes. If infestation is bad 
repeat treatment. The following quantities 


An enormous amount of money is 








lost by poultry raisers annually due to 

lack of sanitation. The few easily applied practices 
above can economically be instituted on any farm and 
will save much worry and work as well as pay excel- 
lent dividends. 


From the many questions received from subscribers 
in June we have selected those that were repeated most 
often and are listing them with the answers :— 


Disinfecting Forced Draft Incubators 


“Is there a satisfactory and sure method of disin- 
fecting forced draft incubators?” During the past 18 
months the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Kansas Experiment Station, and the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station have done very creditable 
work along this line. They have proved that diseases, 
especially the dreaded bacillary white diarrhea, are 
transmitted from chick to chick through the air in 
incubators and have proved conclusively that incu- 
bators of all types should be thoroughly disinfected 
regularly, 


The following method of disinfecting machines and 
chicks was worked out by the above mentioned institu- 
tions and is proving very satisfactory :— 


For each 100 cubic feet of incubator content obtain 20 
grams of potassium permanganate and 40 cubic centimeters 
of formalin. Place formalin in earthenware or porcelain con- 
tainers. Place this container in a pan of water to elimi: ate 
danger of fire. Pan should be Placed in machine as far 
away from hatching trays as possible. As soon as pan is 
placed, add the permanganate and close machine tightly for 
ten minutes and no more, Then open machine and incubator 
room for airing. 

1, Fumigation should be made just as chicks begin to 
hatch and before they are dried off. 

2, After 12 hours it should be repeated. 


3. All chicks should then be removed and another fumi- 
gation given. 

A very good bulletin describing this practice in 
detail can be obtained by writing the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. The name of the bulletin is 
Sanitation in the Hatchery. 


Lopped Comb 


“What is the cause of lopped combs in Leghorn 
males, and should such birds be kept for breeding?” 


Lopped combs are combs that droop or bend over so 
that the tips are below the point where the comb starts 
to bend. Mediterranean males should have straight, up- 
right combs while the females are supposed to have 
combs that lop over. 

Lopped combs in males should not be tolerated in the 
breeding pen because the defect will be transmitted to 
the offspring. Most of the lopped combs can be at- 
tributed to inheritance. Birds that are closely confined 
often develop excessive combs that lop or droop easily. 


Homemade Brooders 


“Will you please send me plans, Specifications, and 
directions for making homemade brooders.” While 
many poultry raisers use homemade brooders success- 
fully, I would hesitate to recommend their general use 
and would not give plans, specifications, etc. This atti- 
tude is taken because of the knowledge of so many 
chickens that have been ruined and buildings destroyed 
because of inefficient homemade brooders. 


Summer Roup 


“I have considerable summer roup in my flocks. 
What causes it and what should I do for it?” While it 
is true that roup will spread from chicken to chicken, 
especially unless unusual sanitary precautions are taken, 
undesirable conditions cause most of it. Most of the 
summer roup is caused by overcrowding in the roosting 
quarters or from insufficient ventilation. Young stock 
should be taught to go to perches when quite young. 
All ages should have enough perches that they do not 
have to crowd. As much of the house front should be 
open as possible. A large part of the back should afso 
be opened to permit as free a circulation of air as pos- 
sible. It is generally hot at sundown in the summer 
when chickens go to roost. If crowded they become 
overheated and contract colds as the temperature drops 
during the night. Feeding of sulphur in the mash (% 
pound to 100 pounds feed) tends to keep chickens in 
condition and helps to keep down serious infections of 
roup or chickenpox. Fowls with weak Vitality are 
more susceptible to colds and roup than are healthy 
fowls. We should therefore dispose of weaklings as 


A of Kamala are recommended for flock treat- 
ment:— 
Three-fourths gram each for chickens 


weighing % to 1 pound. 

One gram each for chickens weighing 1 to 3 pounds. 

Two grams each for chickens weighing over 3 pounds. 

Strict sanitary precautions should be exercised with 
treatment. Wire should be stretched under the roosts 
and to the dropping boards on front so that birds can- 
not reach droppings. 

Clean dropping boards daily. 

Keep chickens confined during treatment and clean 
house thoroughly and spray 24 hours after treatment. 

Flies spread tapeworms, and every effort should be 
made to keep down flies. Droppings and house clean- 
ings should be burned or moved to some other section 
of the place. 


A ftandard farmJaperfays- 


Nation Needs Reasonable Surpluses for Safety ; 
Hence Its Duty to Aid 


T HAS seemed to us that there is opportunity for 

establishing what has been termed a_ national agri- 

cultural program, and that the first step to this end 
was the creation of a Federal Farm Board with funds 
with which it might act. This board will not attempt 
to do anything revolutionary, but rather 
direct itself to some of the problems of 
agriculture which, when solved, will indi- 
rectly improve the income of the farmers. 
There are so many things to be done that 
it will be difficult for the Farm Board to 
determine which one to tackle first. 

It is a well known fact that slight surpluses have too 
great an influence in depressing prices of farm com- 
modities. If the board can do something to prevent 
this and to stabilize prices, it will have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the progress of agriculture. 
This nation is not secure without a surplus of food 
products and raw material for clothes, and the farmer 
has borne too large an expense in providing this safety 
for our nation, It would seem that there should be 
some way provided that the entire population should 
bear its share of carrying a surplus that is*so essential 
to the welfare of our nation—Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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July 27, 1929 


‘Shake, Man, Shake!” 


Jack Hutcheson Gets Our 


HIS week The Progressive Farmer 

extends especial congratulations to 
Director J. R. Hutcheson of the Virginia 
Extension Service—“‘Jack Hutcheson” as 
he is popularly called—for distinguished 
service to agriculture. And as reasons for 
our course two citations are offered. 


I. The Virginia Institute of Rural 
Affairs 


IRST of all, we congratulate Director 

Hutcheson on organizing at V. P. I. 
an “Institute of Rural Affairs” to discuss 
the big economic and social problems con- 
fronting agriculture at this time. As he 
says :-— 

“During the past year the board of di- 
rectors of the American Country Life As- 
sociation recommended that there be de- 
veloped in a few sections of the United 














JOHN R. HUTCHESON 
Virginia 


Director Extension Service. 
States in connection with agricultural col- 
leges open forums for the discussion of 
rural problems. This suggestion appealed 
to the officers of the Virginia State Farm- 
ers’ Institute, Advisory Council, and 
Homemakers’ Association, and after con- 
siderable discussion it was decided to hold 
an ‘Institute of Rural Affairs’ at the state 
agricultural college of Virginia during the 
summer of 1929. This Institute is being 
conducted and directed by the agricul- 
tural faculty of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

“The foremost agricultural authorities 
and leading economists of the United 
States have been secured to lead the round 
table discussions and to take part in the 
conferences. Rural leaders from all the 
Southern and Eastern states will be pres- 
ent in large numbers. It is planned to 
make this Institute of Rural Affairs first 
a regional and finally a national event.” 


Following are some of the subjects to 
be discussed at the sessions of the Insti- 
tute of Rural Affairs to be held in con- 
nection with the Virginia State Farmers’ 


Institute week after next—July 30- 
August 2:— 

Introductory address—John R. Hutcheson, 
director, Institute of Rural Affairs. 
“America’s Position in World Agriculture,” 
Dr. E. G. Nourse. 


“The Net Effect of Tariffs on Eastern and 
Southern Farmers,” Dr. Clyde L. King, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“Satisfactory Standards of Living for the 
Farm Home,” Miss Lita Bane, University of 

isconsin. 

“Problems Arising From the Application of 

odern Machinery in Farming,” Prof. C. O. 
Reed, Ohio State University. 

“Effects of Machinery on Production Costs,” 
Prof. V. R. Hillman, V. P. I. 

“Farm Relief at Minimum Cost,” Hon. Carl 

rooman, Bloomington, III. 

D “Means of Preventing Surplus Production,” 
tr. W. J. Spillman, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

“Surplus Disposal Plans,” Dr. 

ing, University of Pennsylvania. 


“The Challenge of Agriculture to the Rural 


Clyde L. 





“Distinguished Service’’ Greetings 


Church,” Dr. Edwin L. 
sity, Madison, N. J. 

“What the Rural Church Is Doing in Behalf 
of Rural Living Standards in Virginia,” Prof. 
C. H. Hamilton. 

“Industry’s Interest in Agriculture,” 
J. Taber, Master, National Grange. 

“Agriculture’s Interest in Industry,” Dr. 
us Dyer, Vanderbilt University. 


Earp, Drew Univer- 


Louis 


“Is the Present System of Taxation Fair 
to Farmers?” Dr. Eric Englund, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

“Suggested Tax Reforms,’’ Mr. Mark Graves, 
New York Tax Commission, 

“Summary of Discussions of Agricultural 
Economics Group,” Dr. E. G. Nourse. 


II. A Platform of Progress for 
Rural Virginia 


HE other matter about which we wish 

to congratulate Director Hutcheson is 
upon his formulation of a definite, con- 
crete, and concise program of agricultural 
progress for Virginia. Writing in the Rich- 
mond News-Leader some weeks ago a 
series of articles about the state’s agricul- 
tural needs, he summarized the whole sit- 
uation in a manner which Dr. Douglas 
Freeman commended for its vision and 
statesmanship. Here was Director Hutch- 
eson’s conclusion of the whole matter :— 


“The agricultural forces of the state, 
through the state agricultural advisory 
council, have already worked out a long- 
time program of agricultural development 
for Virginia. As stated heretofore, this 
program is not the result of hasty action 
by a small group of self-appointed leaders, 
but is the work of the best representa- 
tives of every organization and institu- 
tion in the state primarily concerned with 
the state’s agricultural development. 

“There is nothing particularly new or 
spectacular in this program, but it has 
been generally pronounced by the leading 
economists throughout the United States 
as one of the soundest programs yet work- 
ed out by any state for the permanent de- 
velopment of its agriculture. This being 
true, it would seem that the wisest course 
for every agency interested in the state's 
progress to follow would be to get whole- 
heartedly behind this program and help 
revise it from time to time to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 


“The people who worked out this long- 
time program realized fully that there are 
millions of acres of land in Virginia 
which, if brought into cultivation, would 
add greatly to the revenues of the state. 
However, these program builders also 
realized another thing, which is not real- 
ized by many city agriculturists and real 
estate promoters, that these millions of 
idle acres should not be brought into cul- 
tivation until they can be made to pay. 


“No subsidized scheme of settling such 
lands with low-standard-of-living Euro- 
peans will ever prove permanently suc- 
cessful or meet with the approval of the 
best Virginia farmers. What these farm- 
ers are trying to develop is a system of 
agriculture that will guarantee to people 
already on the land returns from their la- 
bor commensurate with the returns for an 
equal investment of brains and energy in 
the city. 

“At present our farmers are undoubt- 
edly discriminated against through the 
high protective tariff and restricted immi- 
gration policies of our government. A re- 
cent survey shows that Virginia farmers 
pay a higher proportion of taxes in pro- 
portion to their net incomes than do other 
classes of people. Transportation rates 
are also out of balance with the prices of 
farm products. These and many other 
things are real and not imaginary difficul- 
ties and must be overcome if agriculture 
is to prosper. 

“The leaders among the farmers realize 
that such difficulties can only be overcome 
through organization, and plans are now 
being worked out for the development of 
farm organizations in Virginia to look af- 
ter the educational, social, economic, and 
legislative needs of our farmers. Those 
interested in the development of the state’s 


agricultural resources will do well to 
give such organizations whole-hearted 
support. 


“However, the writer does not mean to 
leave the impression that organization 


alone will solve all the farmers’ problems, 
There are many things which must be 
done by the individual farmer, and the 
following recommendations are made for 
the study and consideration of everyone 
interested in the state’s agricultural devel- 
opment. 

1. That Virginia farmers discontinue their 
attempts to farm acreages too small to com- 
pletely occupy their time. 

2. That farmers in one-crop sections diversi- 
fy by raising more livestock, especially poul- 
try and dairy cattle. 

3. That part of the land now being used 
for growing cash crops be used for growing 
feed crops. 

4. That the acreage in tobacco and early 
potatoes be reduced and confined to the lands 
best adapted to these crops. 

5. That peanut production be changed from 
the production of small types to the produc- 
tion of large types. 

6. That the acreage of small grains be in- 
creased and the production of corn be in- 
creased by increasing the yield per acre. 


7. That the dairy and poultry industries be 
increased gradually as the farm supplies of 
feed are increased. 

8. That every farmer in Virginia familiar- 
ize himself with the annual outlook report 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and adjust his farming system in accord- 
ance with its recommendations. 

9. That rural bankers encourage farmers in 
keeping simple farm accounts. 

10. That farm machinery of larger size be 
substituted for hand tools and small machinery 
now in use, 

11. That land which cannot be profitably 
farmed be developed as permanent forests. 


12. That unprogressive and low-standard-of- 
living people be encouraged to leave the 
farms.” 


JVerth(arolina Jarm jews 


NXTENSION Farm News, the month- 
ly publication of the Agricultural 
Extension Service at State College, has 
been declared to be the best publication of 
its kind in the United 
States. This signally 
high award was made 
by the judges in a 
contest at a _ recent 
meeting of the 





American  Associa- 
tion of Agricultural 
College Editors at 





the University of 
New Hampshire. 
Extension Farm News carries agricultural 
information from the school of agricul- 
ture at State College and also news about 
the research and extension work. It is 
an eight-page paper, is well illustrated, 
and is distributed ‘widely over North 
Carolina. ‘Why I Would Not Grow To- 
bacco,” an article written by Mr. F. H. 
Jeter and published in The Progressive 
Farmer a few months ago was awarded 
second prize among feature stories writ- 
ten by college workers during the past 
year. 
II 

Cotton Flea Damages Crop. — The 
cotton flea or hopper is damaging cotton 
in many sections of the state, according 
to reports reaching C. H. Brannon, exten- 
sion entomologist. This flea sucks the 
young squares causing them to drop from 
the plant. The pest may be controlled by 
dusting with 12 or 15 pounds of sulphur 
to the acre. Those who wish to poison 
the flea and the boll weevil at the same 
time may mix 8 pounds of the dusting 
sulphur with 4 pounds of calcium arsenate 
to dust an acre of cotton. When calcium 
arsenate alone is used for boll weevil con- 
trol, from 4 to 6 pounds an acre is ap- 
plied. 


Ill 

From County Agents.—A variety of 
interesting farm news items from many 
counties will be found in these short para- 
graphs :— 

Avery.—Nine 
lamb sale at 
prices. 


held a codperative 
were pleased with 


farmers 
Ingalls and 


Burke.—The condition of apiaries in this 
county has never been better. 

Jackson.—Sheep growers are realizing the 
value of purebred rams because of the better 
prices paid for their lambs at codperative 
sales. 

McDowell.—Dairying will be the major proj- 
ect in this county next year. 

Surry.—V. C. Taylor has begun work as 
county agent. The newly organized board 
of agriculture held its first meeting July 13. 

Yadkin.—Club members and farmers are 
caponizing cockerels. These fowls brought 
$5.72 on Eastern markets last year. 


. 
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Concues Spite 
is an animal passion. 


PELE 
has it when the dog comes near. 


The cat 
The 


scorpion senses it when it is disturbed. 

People feel it when their purposes are 
crossed. 

It is the most dev- 

ilish fruit that a 


life can produce. 
Hate is its mother. 
A human fellow feel- 
ing makes us weep 
with those that weep, 
but spite can prevent 
us from rejoicing 
with those that re- 
joice. It seems easier 
to commiserate those who have lost than 
congratulate people who have succeeded. 

Charles Dickens wrote, “Spite is a little 
word, but it represents as strange a jum- 
ble of feelings and compound of discords, 
as any possible polysyllable in the Ian- 
guage.” 

199 


Love cannot act from spite. Love can- 
not stay in a heart or a home where 
spite is. 

Lovers sometimes so forget themselves 
that they try to spite each other. When 
this happens, Love stumbles weeping from 
the back door. Spite will make a hell of 
a home. I had a letter recently from a - 
woman whose husband tries to spite her 
in every possible way. That husband 
either has not grown up, or he has shriv- 
eled up. 

A church where spite enters becomes 
the pastorate of the devil. Two people 
who feel spiteful toward each other can 
undo the honest work of two hundred 
well meaning members. 


19749 


I was once called to attend a meeting 
where two so-called Christian men were 
trying to carry on a Christian enterprise. 
Their trouble was that each one wanted to 
be the recognized leader. I sat and lis- 
tened to their stories. If it had not been 
pathetic it would have been humorous. 
My mother was wont to stop such feel- 
ings among her children with a good dose 
of hickory oil or a slipper. Of course 
we could not spank these two estimable 
gentlemen. It would not have been polite. 
Fortunately as we all prayed together, 
they saw how little their spiteful feelings 
were, and rose above them. 


197 79 


into the Master’s original 





Spite got 


Twelve. Each one wanted to be called 
First. When they received the grace of 


His spirit, they were willing to be least, 
if the Cause might be gotten forward. 
welfare becomes warfare 


Wars are mostly the 
They spring from the 


Community 
when spite enters. 
children of spite. 
desire to get even. 


97 


No one can get ahead by “getting even.” 
Love only is the great builder. When I 
was a little boy I learned a piece to speak 
on the last day of school :— 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, for God 
has made them so, 
And. bears and lions growl 
‘tis their nature, too. 

But children, you should never let 

angry passions rise, 

Your little hands were never made to tear 

each other’s eyes.” 

Finally, brethren, as for Spite, let’ it 
never be used among you! 


Javorite fible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 133 :1—Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to 

dwell together in unity. (An old Testa- 
ment favorite in our recent questionnaire.) 

Matthew 5:3—Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven. (A New Testament favorite in 
our recent questionnaire.) 


and fight, for 


your 
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| __ HOUSE AND HOME | 


——— 


™NO BARE and lorn and cold it stood, 
S And glared through windows blank and 
gray! 


It would have shivered if it could— 
The empty house across the way. 


But now it’s bright with life and love, 
For human voices call and sing, 

And down below and up 
The little feet are 


abov e 
pattering. 


No longer drear it stands and dumb, 
For joy and laughter warm the whole, 
The empty shell has now become 
A Home—a house that’s found a soul. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


|THE | HOUSE USEWIFE” S CALENDAR. 


N ONDAY, July 29.—Squares of reel 
or colored cotton crepe with the 
edges fringed make good summer table 
napkins as they require no ironing. 
Tuesday, July 30.—If the housework 
seems particularly difficult these hot days 
try putting all the ornaments, fancy table 
covers, and other knickknacks away for 
the rest of the summer. Dusting will be- 
come a simple matter and the rooms will 
appear larger and cooler. Let the chil- 
dren keep a few bowls of fresh flowers 
in the room for decoration, but be sure to 
throw them out before they fade. 
Wednesday, July 31.—Individual mounds 
of cottage cheese surrounded by fresh or 
canned peaches make a delicious dessert 
that takes only a few moments to prepare. 
Thursday, August 1—Do you enjoy do- 
ing patchwork? Then make up a few 
pieces for sofa pillow covers. Such cush- 
ions are being shown in the city shops and 
are delightfully gay and summery. 


Friday, August 
2.—One way to 
instill neatness is 
to let the small 
girl make her closet 
pretty with painted 
shoe trees and hang- 
ers to match with a 
few gayly colored 
covers for her 
Dyed flour sacks are excel- 
lent for these. She will en- 
joy doing the work herself if 
mother offers a bit of encourage- 
ment. 

Saturday, August 3—If you are going 
on a trip this summer you will find that 
knitted rayon or silk underwear is a good 
choice. It takes up little room in the bag 
and is easily washed out and dried over- 
night. 


dresses. 


propensity to 
"Hume. 


Sunday, August 4.—“‘A 
hope and joy is real riches. 


LATE SUMMER JAMS _ 


! ne 


1 AVE you made 
quick method of adding pectin and 
boiling for only a few minutes? If not, 
be sure to try a few glasses and see how 
much easier it is than the old-fashioned 
slow way. And you'll like the finished 
product better too. Here are some recipes 
for the fruits that are ripening now :— 
Ripe Grape Jam.—Four level cups cooked 
fruit, 7 level cups sugar, % cup pectin. Use 
about 3 pounds ripe grapes. Separate skins 
from pulp, halving the skins. Simmer pulp 
5 minutes in covered pan and remove seeds 
by rubbing pulp through sieve. Crush skins 
and mix with this pulp. Add % cup water, 
stir until boiling, and simmer slowly % hour 





raat a ae ‘cali 


~ 


Measure 4 level 
adding wa- 


in closely covered pan. 
cups cooked fruit into kettle, 
ter if necessary to fill fourth cup. Add 


sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and 
stir constantly before and while boiling 
3ring to a full rolling boil and boil hard 
for 1 minute. Remove from fire and stir 
in pectin. Skim, pour quickly, and cover 
hot jam at once with hot paraffine wax. 


Cooking the grated yellow rind of an 
orange with grapes gives a new and 
pleasing flavor. 


Ripe Pear Jam.—Four solid cups sliced, 
crushed, or chopped ripe fruit, 714 cups 
sugar, 1 cup pectin. Peel and core about 
3 pounds ripe pears. Cut into very thin 
slices (as thin as a half dollar) or put 


Left.—With wax and elbow grease these 
two club girls are beautifying a chair of 
good lines and fine wood that had become 
shabby. 


Below.—This 4-H club girl knows that 
a can of paint and a little work will 
make her old chair look like new. 


—Photos by U. S. D. A. 
through fine food chopper or crush so that 
every piece is actually broken up to a pulp. 
Measure prepared fruit into large kettle. Add 
sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir 
constantly before and while boiling. Bring toa 
full rolling boil and boil hard 1 minute. Re- 
move from fire and stir in pectin. Skim and 
stir constantly for just 5 minutes after taking 
from fire and cool slightly, which prevents 
fruit floating. Then pour quickly and cover 
hot jam at once with hot paraffine wax. 

Ripe Fig Jam.—Four level cups crushed fruit 
and lemon, 8 level cups sugar, 1 cup pectin. 
Remove stem ends from about 2 pounds ripe 
figs and crush figs well. Add juice of 2 lem- 
ons. Measure 4 level cups of mixture into 
large kettle. Add sugar and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and stir constantly, before and 
while boiling. Bring to a full rolling boil 
and boil hard 1 minute. Remove from fire and 
stir in pectin. Skim, pour quickly, and cover 
hot jam at once with hot ——_ wax, 


. THERE'S LIFE IN THE OLD | 
CHAIR YET | 


N ANY a chair that seems past hope 
4 can be restored to usefulness and 
beauty with very little labor. 





| 








If the wood is not handsome, paint— 
either enamel or lacquer—may be the best 
finish. A gayly painted chair or two of- 
ten adds just the needed touch of color to 
an otherwise somber room. 

However, if the chair is of good wood 
a polished wax finish will bring out all 
the natural beauty of grain and tone. 

If you have any old furniture you 
want to refinish we will gladly send you 
directions for removing the old paint or 
varnish and for applying the new wax, 
stain or paint. Please address your letter to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with your request. 





GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL’ 
| 





HAT preparations are your young- 
sters making for the next school 
term? I don’t mean studying. That 
should not be necessary unless they miss- 
ed a great many days in school last 
year. But are they storing up a 
wealth of health, a surplus of en- 
ergy? Are they getting plenty of 
sleep each night out on the screen- 
ed porch or in a well ventilated 
room? Are they having hours 
of free play out in the sun- 
shine? Are they eating fresh 
fruit, green leafy vegetables, 
and drinking milk daily? If 
the answers are yes, and 
added to this you have taken 
them to a doctor to be sure 
that any eye, ear, throat, or 
other possible defects have 
been corrected, the chances 
are that they will do splen- 

didly in school next year. 
On the other hand the 
child who spends the vaca- 
tion months in too much or 
too heavy labor, who eats 
the wrong foods, and fails 
to get enough sleep, will 
start the school year tired— 
and no tired child ever stood 

at the head of his classes. 
Some work is good for every- 
body, old and young, but be very, 
very sure that the child does not 
stick to one task too long, that the 
work is not too hard for him, and 
. that he has a chance to play games, 
read good books, and get off with the 


other youngsters. Make vacation time 
building time, a time for building strong 


bodies, healthy minds, happy dispositions. 








| | CAN EVERY PEAR OR PLUM 


M: AKE up every bit of fruit into jams, 
I preserves, jelly, or fruit juice. It 
will mean economy, and a better table the 
whole year through. If it is convenient 
to make the jam, etc., now, do it; if you 
have not the time or sugar just put the 
fruit up in jars plain and make it into 
any form you wish when convenient. 

We shall publish the recipes you want 
from time to time but if you do not see 
just what you need, write us and the 
return mail will bring you any recipe you 
desire. 


| 


“OILING THE WHEELS OF THE | 
HOUSEHOLD 


] a 
“N Y, BUT I'm tired,” said Jane Wilson 
4 as she finished the churning. 

“Did you ” asked her 
grandfather. 

“Why, no. I didn’t have time,” Jane an- 
swered, somewhat surprised that he had 








oil the churn? 
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MISS ELISE PHILLIPS 


Associate Editor, Woman’s Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


not offered his usual ready sympathy. 

“That’s why you're tired,” he told 
her. 

“What on earth do you mean? 
How would oiling the churn make 
me less tired?” 

“Two ways,” Grandpa assured 
her. “First of all a piece of 
machinery, whether it be a 
simple egg beater or an elab- i 
orate engine, runs more easily 
if it is properly oiled. The 
next thing is that the contin- 
ual squeak, squeak, squeak of 
that unoiled churn gets on 
your nerves even though you 
don’t realize it and makes 
you much more tired than 
you otherwise would be.” 


“Grandpa, you're a gen- 
ius,” Jane exclaimed. “That E 
churn has been turning un- 
usually hard this morning and 
creaking too. I’ll run out to 
the barn and get Dad’s oil can ¥ 
and oil it up right now.” \ 

“Wait a minute, wait a min- 
ute,” Grandpa Wilson urged. 
“The heavy oil your father uses 
for the farm implements will only 
gum up your light household ma- 
chinery and make things worse in- 
stead of better. You need some light 
oil that is particularly suited to such 
articles. When we go to town this af- 
ternoon we'll buy a small can. I can think 
of a dozen uses for it right around the 
house.” . 


“So do I,” said Mrs. Wilson, joining in 
the conversation. “I thought this morn- 
ing when I was using the sewing machine 
how annoying it was to have it run so 
hard—and so noisily. Then every time I 
take the baby out in his wagon it makes 
a terrible noise. he wheel tray and the 
Wheelbarrow are even worse offenders 
against our peace.” 


“My bed squeaks every time I turn over 
and I feel that I am annoying everybody 
in the house,” said Grandpa. “A drop or 
two of oil on the casters would bring 
quiet in that particular direction.” 


“The electric fan, the washing machine, 
and the wringer all need an occasional oil- 
ing,” said Mrs. Wilson. “I really do be- 
lieve that a wood shed door that swings 
in the winds and makes a noise, or a lock 
that Creaks every time the key is turned 
will make anyone feel irritable after a 
time. Let's see how noiseless we can 
make this household just by applying a 


€w drops of oil where they will do the 
most good.” 


“y: a r 
m I just wish you could put a bit on that 
ester that crows at three o’clock in the 





morning,” said Grandpa, “but failing 
that we can use it a good many other 
places.” 

“Our dispositions too”’ came a quiet 
urrexpected voice from the corner. 
It was from Grandmother whose 
face was sober but whose eye had a 
laugh. ‘“Let’s keep a can of jokes 
available and when something rasps 
our feelings, let’s use a drop of oil in 
the form of a joke,” she added. 





| OUR NEW ASSOCIATE _ 
‘EDITOR 


E WANT you to meet Miss 
Elise Phillips. She has just join- 
ed The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman staff. She is our new 
associate editor. Did we say “just 





—Photos by U. S. D. A. 


joined?”” That is a mistake for she has 
come back to us after spending a while in 
other places. 

Peculiarly fortunate we think we are in 
getting Miss Phillips back to us. She 
loves the whole Progressive Farmer 
family, from those entrusted to getting 
out the paper to the farthest subscriber 
on the farthest rural delivery route: 
therefore her heart is right. Her head 
is full of good ideas for you. 

Miss Phillips’ whole life has fitted her 
for usefulness to the farm home. She 
has practical knowledge of its problems 
and understanding and sympathy. There 
were her years on the North Carolina 
farm with its good seasons and its seasons 
in which insects and frost took their 
toll; there was her work at Columbia 
University, her course in agriculture, her 
studies in design and interior decoration 
at the Art Students’ League in New York. 

The first work Miss Phillips ever did 
after leaving the farm was with ‘The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 
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Swinging out un- 
der the trees gives 
this fine Virginia 
boy bright eyes and 
strong muscles that 
will stand him in 


good stead when 
school days come. 
“Yes, I drink a 


quart of milk a day 
so I'll be big enough to start 
to school in the fall,’ says 
this sturdy young farmer. 


She left us to go to New York 
to do specialized work in home eco- 
nomics, then went to Washington, D. 
C., to become editor of the Woman’s 
Department of the National Farm News. 
The love of the Southland—the love of 
Dixie—was too strong so the loss of the 
North is our gain. We congratulate our- 
selves that Miss Phillips has come back 
to us—our new Associate Editor—one 
more of us to help you with your prob- 
lems whenever you ask us to do so. Pretty 
fortunate, are we not? 





USE PRESSURE COOKER IN | 
| CANNING NONACID FOODS | 


ESEARCH and practical experience 
have demonstrated, says Dr. A. F. 
Woods, director of Scientific Work, De- 
partment of Agriculture, that nonacid 
food products like beans, corn, peas, beets, 
spinach, meats, and fish cannot be canned 
safely and easily by processing in boiling 
water, but should be sterilized under pres- 
sure with approved time and temperature. 





Pressure cookers are now readily avail- 
able at small cost. The department does 
not recommend. any particular make, al- 
though attention is called to the importance 









of having the pressure kettle equipped 
with thermometer and pressure gauge for 
proper control. 

“There is now no excuse,” says Dr. 
Woods, “for continuing to take risks in- 
volved in canning nonacid foods without 
adequate pressure cooking. All recom- 
mendations by the Department of Agri- 
culture will hereafter make this clear 
and emphatic.” 


| SEND FOR THIS FREE BUL- | 
| LETIN | 








OOD Food Habits for Children is 
the name of a bulletin that should 
be in the hands of every father, mother, 
home agent, or other person directly or 
indirectly interested in children. 

Here is a paragraph, picked at random: 
“Even when they have learned to like a 
number of foods children are bewildered 
by too much variety at once. The very 
young child is a ‘one-at-a-timer,’ and 
gets along best when allowed to clear its 
plate of one or two foods before anything 
else is given to it. Always serve children 
small enough portions so that they can 
finish the whole quantity. Parents some- 
times overestimate the capacity of the 
young child and serve it so much that it 
is too discouraged to begin to eat, or that 
it cannot finish even though it makes a 
good start.” 

If you would like to have the United 
States Department of Agriculture Leaf- 
let No. 42—Good Food Habits for Chil- 
dren—send a postcard or letter to the 
Woman’s Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman and we shall 
see that it is forwarded to you. 
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| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


| 
SS 1 





Teens and Twenties 


Bore and girls want to have 
time whether they live in the country 
or in the city. In which place do you think 
they can enjoy life most? We are offer- 
ing a first prize of $3 in cash and a 
second prize of $2 in cash for the best 
letters on “Where Are the Greater Op- 
portunities for Fun—in Town or Coun- 
try?” 

Mail all letters to the Contest Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, on or before August 31 and be 
sure to write your name clearly on the 
first page of your letter and don’t forget 
to give your address. 


a good 








GIRLS’ PROBLEMS | 





Opportunities for Service 


a is home from college for the 
summer vacation. The whole family 
has been looking forward to her coming 
for months. Her mother felt that she 
could turn over a part of the housekeep- 
ing responsibilities to her big daughter 
and get the rest she badly needs. Polly, 
Sarah’s young sister, has been planning 
on what good times they could have to- 
gether, hiking, fishing, and swimming. 
Dad too thought that it was going to 
make it mighty pleasant having Sarah to 
read the newspapers and farm journals to 
him in the evenings. 

But somehow the summer isn't turning 
out as the family expected. You see 
Sarah came home with a great desire to 
be of service in the world. She dreams 
of being a Red Cross nurse and caring 
for wounded soldiers on the field of bat- 
tle or of going to some overcrowded city 
and bringing happiness to the lives of the 
poor and needy, or maybe she'll be a mis- 
sionary in India and help the sick and ig- 
norant there. 

So she spends hours and hours up in 
her room reading about heroines who 
have accomplished great deeds. She goes 
for long walks by herself so that she can 
meditate. She hasn’t much time to help 
her mother or to play with the lonely lit- 
tle sister or read to her father. 

Perhaps you'll say that Sarah is selfish. 
She doesn’t mean to be. It’s just that she 
doesn't see the opportunities at hand be- 
cause her eyes are fixed on a far vision. 
There are many young people like her. 
They want to lead lives of service, but 
because they lack romance and glamour 
they fail to see the chances right at home. 
They forget that the girl who throws her- 
self heart and mind into the deed at hand 
is doing as fine work as the one who goes 
afield to seek her opportunities. No one 
need ever sigh for a chance to be useful. 
—opportunities are around all of us all 
the time. 





WHEN A GIRL COOKS | 


| 
} 
—— i 











bored girl likes to cook. And every 
girl likes cookies. We do not know 
whether this makes her a cookie cooker 
but here are some recipes, tested by the 
United States Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, that are sure to please the girl who 
makes them and the folks that eat them. 
Be careful to follow directions exactly 
and to use accurate level measurements. 

Best Evers.—One-half cup butter, 1 cup su- 
gar, 2 ege yolks, 2 tablespoons milk, 2 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 


der, 1 cup seeded raisins, 1 cup dry, shredded 
coconut, 2 egg whites, 2 teaspoons vanilla, 


2 or 3 cups flaked, toasted breakfast food. 
Mix the ingredients in the order given. Use 
one rounding teaspoon of the mixture for 


each cookie. Drop by spoonfuls on a butter- 
ed sheet % inch apart. Bake in a moderate 
oven. Watch closely, for they burn easily. 
Remove from the pan while hot. This makes 
about 65 cookies. 


Scotch Wafers.—Two cups rolled oats, 1 cup 
wheat flour, % cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoons baking powder, 3 tablespoons fat, 
Y%4 cup milk. Mix the dry ingredients in a 
bowl, add the fat, and mix together thorough- 
ly. Add enough milk to make a dough suffi- 
ciently hard to roll (about 4% cup). Knead this 


dough well, roll very thin and cut with a 
biscuit cutter. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven. When cool the wafers should be very 
crisp. Raisins may be added. In that case 


very fine and if necessary use a 
flour in rolling out the wafers. 


chop them 
little more 


Chocolate Drop Cookies.—One-hali cup but- 
ter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup milk, 2 squares 
unsweetened chocolate, 1% cups sifted flour, 
2 teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup chopped nuts. Melt the chocolate and 
add the butter and sugar. Add the egg with- 
out beating and the milk. Use 2 tablespoons 
of the flour to coat the chopped nuts. Then 
add the nuts and the sifted dry ingredients 
to the liquid mixture. Stir this thoroughly 
and add the vanilla. Drop the batter by tea- 
spoonfuls on a greased baking sheet or an 
ordinary baking pan, inverted. Bake in a 
quick oven. If desired, spread the cookies 
while hot with white or chocolate frosting, 


sepeneer. 





NY BOY WHO IS HANDY WITH TOOLS WILL ENJOY MAKING HIS MOTHER A 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER 

A Boy better and looks better 
when he uses some kind of hair 
dressing or a good tonic to keep his hair 
in place when he dresses up. It makes a 
boy feel at ease when he knows his hair 
is in the desired position and he is not 
constantly smoothing it back with his 
hands. 


feels 


The girl who shows excellent taste in 
choosing a good grade of perfume, tal- 
cum, and face powder is the girl I ad- 
mire. I have no objections to a small 
amount of paint, but “I do not choose” 
to see my best girl painted up like an 
Indian on the warpath. Girls who use too 
much paint may be attractive to some 
boys but not to me. 


The girl who wears high heeled slip- 
pers and suffers untold agony just to be 
in style is the girl I do not admire. Doc- 
tors advise against high heels and I think 


se a 


FLOWER BOX LIKE THIS 


The lower braces add much to its sturdiness, 
the bottom, 


by boring one or more holes through 


to move it easily. 
so the tops are coated with a thin coating 
of icing. 

Orange Drop Cookies—Two cups flour, 1 
cup sugar, 4 tablespoons butter, % teaspoon 
salt, 4 tablespoons orange juice, 2 eggs, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons grat- 
ed orange rind. Cream together the grated 
rind of the orange and the butter. Gradually 
beat in the sugar, the beaten eggs, and the 
orange juice. Add the flour and baking pow- 
der which have been mixed together. Drop 
the batter by teaspoonfuls on a greased bak- 
ing sheet or an inverted pan and bake in a 
quick oven. 





| TEENS AND TWENTIES CON- | 
| TEST WINNERS 


NOOD grooming won by an over- 
whelming majority in our contest 
“Is a Girl More Attractive to a Man Be- 
cause of Powder, Paint, Perfume, High 
Heels, and Permanent Waves? Does a 
Boy Feel Better When He Dresses up for 
Having the Aid of Some Form of Hair 
Slicker? Which Hair Slicker Is Most 
Popular?” Most of the boys use hair 
slicker of some sort themselves and feel 
that the girl who enhances her looks with 
a discreet use of beauty aids is to be com- 
mended. The judges awarded the first 
prize of $3 in cash to Marion Clayton of 
Hopkins County, Texas, and the second 
prize of $2 in cash to Hobson Roughton 
of Bullock County, Alabama. There were 
many other excellent letters but as our 
space will not permit our publishing them 
all we are. giving the names of those de- 
serving honorable mention. 


| 





Care should be taken to provide drainage 
Casters on the legs make it possible 


the girls should adhere to their advice. I 
revel at the beauty of naturally curly or 
wavy hair, but I think it improves the 
girls’ looks to have a permanent—as they 
call it—if they do not have naturally 
wavy hair. Some traditions of the old- 
fashioned girl have not yet passed, but 
the old-fashioned girl did not think as 
much about beauty and comfort as the 
modern girl, hence, I like the modern girl 
best if she doesn’t wear high heels and 
use too much paint. 


MARION CLAYTON. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER 

A BOY all dressed up feels better when 

he has the aid of some hair slicker 
to keep his hair in place. He doesn’t have 
to worry about his hair. It looks glossy 
and adds to his general appearance and 
makes him feel well groomed and unself- 
conscious. 


4 


Girls are more attractive to boys be- 
cause of powder, paint, perfume, high 
heels, and permanent waves. 


Some girls may have attractive fea- 
tures but have some blemish which can be 
easily hidden by powder, skillfully put on. 
If a girl hasn’t any color in her cheeks 
a tint of rouge is the thing; it brings out 
the color of her eyes and hair. Lipstick 
put on carefully is attractive too. If one 
has beautiful white teeth the red lips 
make them appear even whiter. If one 
hasn’t the most beautiful curves in her 
lips she may change them slightly with 
lipstick without marring her facial ap- 


pearance. This is an age of color so let 
girls blossom forth in their brightest hues 
—but not too “brightest.” 

Perfume used sparingly is good but too 
much isn’t pleasant to anyone. 

High heels help the general appearance 
of a girl. They appear to make her feel 
well groomed too. (Of course in choos- 
ing a wife a chap thinks common sense 
and health are better than high heels.) 

Permanent waves are beautiful if they 
are well kept. If the hair is arranged at- 
tractively the waves add more beauty. 

Even if a girl hasn’t God given beauty 
she has no excuse for not being attractive 


nowadays. HOBSON ROUGHTON. 
HONORABLE MENTION LIST 


Names and counties are given:— 


North Carolina 
Linwood Mizelle, Martin; Woodie Osborne, 
Richmond; G. Merritt, Columbus; C. B. Gay, 
Wake; Edith Cline, Cabarrus; Perry Parks, 
Richmond; Woodrow W. Stone, Lee; Edwin 
Smith, Clay; Seth B. Hinshaw, Randolph. 
South Carolina 
James McClinton, Greenwood. 
Virginia 
Howard Lumsden, Bedford; Marie Calhoun, 
Scott. 


A BIRTHDAY PRESENT FOR | 
LEWIS CARROLL 


N REPLY to a letter from a child 

friend asking what he would like for 
a birthday gift, Lewis Carroll, author of 
Alice in Wonderland, mentioned the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Well, I like very much indeed, a little 
mustard with a bit of beef spread thinly 
under it; and I like brown sugar—only it 
should have some apple pudding mixed 
with it to keep it from being too sweet; 
but what I like best of all is salt, with 
some soup poured over it. The use of 
soup is to hinder the salt from being too 
dry; and it helps to melt it. Then there 
are other things I like: for instance, pins 
—only they should always have a cushion 
put around them to keep them warm. And 
I like two or three handsful of hair; only 
they should have a little girl’s head be- 
neath them to grow on, or else whenever 
you open the door they get blown all over 
the room, and then they get lost, you 
know.” 


' A RIDDLE AND A RHYME. | 
| = 


Y first is in schooner but not in ship 
My second’s in trickle but not in drip, 
My third is in coffee but not in tea, 
fourth is in ripple but not in sea, 
fifth is in river but not in brook, 
sixth is in cranny but not in nook, 
seventh’s in bucket but not in pail, 
eighth is in raining but not in gale, 
My ninth is in boiling but not in steam, 
My tenth is in ocean but not in stream, 
In water my whole may sometimes be see? 
It depends very largely on whether it’s cleat. 
Answer.—Reflection. 

















My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
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| 25-SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 





‘ Across 

. A girl’s name. 

. One in love. 

. Part of a flower. 


.Something for 
which one has 
reverence. 


. Upright. 


a wNnN 


on 


Down the same 4 





Across. 
Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
1, Games. 4. Eclat. 
2. Aback. 5. Skate. 
3. Maila. 


Correction.—One who signs “A Reader From 
Georgia,” has written us about the puzzle 
for July 6. In that issue we gave as one 
the keys to the word square, ‘a French word 
meaning to play.” In the July 13 issue this 
was answered as “joure.”” The correct spell 
ing is “jouer” and the third person sing 
is “joue.” 
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DoouFinowyour 


_[unday fchoolfesson? 
Ten Questions and Answers About the 
Story of Daniel 








Who was Daniel? 

Daniel, whose name means “God is my 
judge,” was one of the great Jewish leaders 
of the Old Testament. 


Tell something about his background and 
parentage. 

He was of a noble family of the tribe of 
Judah, residing in Jerusalem, where he was 
recognized as one of a respected and honored 
household. 

Ill 

How did he come into Babylon? 

About 605 B. C., Nebuchadnezzar made a 
deportation of Hebrews to Babylonia. Among 
them were Daniel and three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 

IV 

How was it that Daniel and his companions 
became respected by Nebuchadnezzar? 
and acumen, 
wise men at 


intelligence 
lesser 


their 
listed 


Because of 
they became 
the court. 


as 


Vv 
What happened to the king? 
Nebuchadnezzar had a 
awakened, he could not recall it. 
held as great portents, and 
remember it. 


dream. When he 
Dreams were 
he desired to 


VI 
What did he do? 
Nebuchadnezzar summoned his wise men. 
Naturally, they could not recount what he 
had dreamed. So the king announced that 
he would execute them all. 


What action did Daniel take? 

He and his companions spent the night in 
prayer. During this time the king’s dream 
came to Daniel in a vision. 

Vill 

How did Daniel interpret the vision of the 
king ? 

Daniel told the king that he had dreamed 
of a shining image with golden head, arms 
and breast of silver, central parts of brass, 
legs of iron and feet of iron and brass. A 
great stone rolled upon it, smashed it to dust, 
and the dust blew away. 

IX 

In what did this result? 

This, Daniel said, meant that the head, 
representing Nebuchadnezzar, would be suc- 
ceeded by lesser rulers, meaning the lower 
parts. These were smashed by the stone, 
tepresenting the eternity of God, and were 
dissipated by the winds. But the stone, God, 
remained forever. As a reward, Nebuchad- 
nezzar announced Daniel’s God as the God 
of Gods and made Daniel head of his wise 
men, 

x 

How long had Daniel been a captive when 
this occurred ? 

Two years. 

(Copyright, 1929, Publishers’ Syndicate.) 


A fitlle Sermon 


On Good Pfealth 
By — M.Reesrir, M.D. 
oxemia of Pregnancy 
(TOXEMIA means a poisoned state of 

the blood. The toxemia that is the 


subject of this article is the toxemia of 
Pregnancy. 


The child, before it 
is born, sends back 
into the _ mother’s 
blood. an ever in- 
creasing amount of 
waste matter. If the 
mother’s processes of 
elimination are in 
poor working order, 
so that she is not 
able to take care of 
é her own waste mate- 
Mal, let alone that of her unborn child, 
she at once gets into a bad plight. There 
'S set up a toxic condition which is mani- 


ested by some or all of the following 
Symptoms :-— 





a 


DR. REGISTER 


1. Headache, persistent and repeated. 


2 An unbalanced, dizzy feeling—swimming 
Mm the head. 





3. Vomiting that is persistent and severe. 
4. Swelling of hands, face, and ankles. 

s. Constant spots before the eyes, or blur- 
Ted vision. 
6. Sharp 


stomach, Pains in the of the 


lower part 


7. Nervousness and twitching of the muscles. 


Of course there are other troubles be- 
sides toxemia that would give many of 
the above symptoms, but in pregnancy 
they certainly are danger signals, and 
should be heeded by calling the doctor or 
paying him an office visit and carrying a 
sample of urine (as much as 10 table- 
spoonfuls) in a clean bottle. 

It’s no time for indifference. There isa 





but still has no scientific knowledge of the 
practice of medicine. She has “eyes and 
not, and hears not.” Give 
mother and baby a square deal by going 
to the doctor early. 


sees ears 


There are many things that expectant 
mothers can do to diminish discomfort and 
to lessen the dangers attending the condi- 
tion of pregnancy. of the more 
important safeguards are these :— 


Some 





widespread notion among women that all 1. Do not eat much meat. 
the symptoms I have enumerated go 2. Do not allow yourself to become con- 
- s :) : aE stipated. This is very important. 
along with every pregnancy—and they nace ak 
+4: ¢ 3. Drin ent oO ater. 
probably do. -These conditions often reg- ‘ . “3 re, yee ie re ; 
: . 4. i i become 
ulate themselves, but to ignore them is i Sree: See EOS ; 
‘ Pp fatigued or tired out. Stay out of doors as 
taking chances with two lives—the moth- much as possible. 
er’s and the baby’s. 5. Sleep in fresh air and keep the house 
Why take chances? See the one who has’ well_ventilated. , ' 
6. Do not be afraid to bathe. Bathe daily. 


made a study of these conditions and is 
I refer to the doctor, 
The midwife has prob- 
hundreds of cases like this, 


prepared to help. 
not the midwife. 
ably seen 


ing 


/. 


from the shoulders rather than the 


Cleanliness is good for the body and a feel- 


of cleanliness is good for the mind. 
Wear light clothing, suspended 


waist. 


clothing 
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8. Get plenty of sleep, eight or nine hours 


in each 24, 

9. Do not mope around and say you know you 
are going to die; no one knows that. Be cheer- 
ful and happy. You can be if you want to 
be, and believe it or not, being cheerful and 
in a good humor brings many a patient out 
of a dreadtul plight. 


The chorus to the above advice is this: 
See your doctor early and often, for you 


are worth whatever value you put on 
yourself. A good mother is worth all 
the time, care, and money that can be 


used for her health, happiness, and safety. 


























Will you trade your favorite recipe 
for several hundred others... 


and the chance for a lovely present? 














b he make a wonderful new 
cookbook . . . a cookbook 
full of new and different bak- 
ing recipes, that’ll give us a 
change from the same old ones 
we’ve used so often. Let’s have 
the finest recipes from all over 
the South—from women way 
up in Maryland to the very 
best cooks down in Texas. This 
will be our very own cookbook. 
We can have a lot of fun mak- 
ing it together, and there’s a 
lovely present for you! 


That favorite recipe of yours you 
keep for particular occasions... the 
one you’re specially proud of! May- 
be it’s a different kind of cake you’re 
famous for, some special way to 
make cookies, a pie that most people 
never heard of. These are the kind of 
recipes we want for our cookbook. 
Wouldn’t you be willing to trade 
your recipe for more than 300 
others? 


Just think of a whole cookbook full 








By Mrs. Louise Lillard, President 
The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 


of favorites! And I’ve thought of a 
plan to get these all together. You 
send your recipe in to me and we’ll 
put the very best ones in our cook- 
book. Then when it comes out— 
there’ll be yours with your name 
and address under it, so that women 
everywhere will know whose recipe 
it is. Of course, with so many to 
choose from, we’ll only be able to 
use about 300 of the very finest. If 
we use a recipe sent in by more than 
one woman, each will receive a prize. 

But whether yours is accept - 





WONDERFUL 
SNOW KING BAKING SET 


Absolutely FREE 


All you have to do is send me your favorite 
recipe, and if it is accepted for our new cook- 
book you will receive this lovely present. 





It consists of: 
934 in. Round Tube Cake Pan 
Two 7% in. Square Layer Cake Pans 
9% in. Round Baking Pan 
Set (4) Aluminum Measuring Spoons 
Aluminum Measuring Cup 
Aluminum Biscuit Cutter 
Another Cookbook—for a friend 





ed or not, you’ll receive a 
copy of our new cookbook. 


Recipes received by me which 
have won prizes at County 
Fairs, Bazaars, Church Socials, 
etc.,ifincluded inour cookbook, 
will entitle the senders to a 
special award of $10 each. 


Notice: 
your 


When sending me 
special prize winning 


SNOW 


BAKING 





A gift for every 
recipe printed! 


Every woman whose recipe is 
printed in our cookbook will be 
given a wonderful 8-piece Snow 
King Baking Set. I have one 
at home just like it and it’s such 
a help to me. 


When we test your recipes we 

will naturally use Snow King 

Baking Powder. So before you 

send yours in, I think it would 

be a good idea to try it out once 

more using Snow King Baking 
Powder, as I find you usually don’t 
have to use quite as much Snow King 
as you do ordinary baking powders. 
Although this is not essential to win 
a prize, you can be doubly sure your 
recipe will be just right when tested 
here. 


Wouldn’t you like to have a 
copy of this wonderful new 
cookbook and receive this lovely 
gift? Then sit right down, copy off 
your very best baking recipe and 
send it to me. Be careful to write 
every word plainly so there’ll be 
no mistakes and be sure to get it 
here on time. No recipes can be 
accepted after September 15th, 1929. 


SPECIAL $10 AWARD 
For Prize Recipes 


recipe, be sure to mention 
when and where the prize was 
won. This is necessary in order 
to qualify for the Special $10 
Award. 


Remember — $10 for your 
prize winning recipe—so send 
it in promptly. 


The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





POWDER 
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Banners of Scoutcraft 


By JOHN CASE 


J. 8B, 


Copyright 1929 by 
Lippincott Co. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to foster friendship between Lone 
] Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
visits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend-and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. 


Rodney Spencer, 


Scout 


chief of the Tribe, visited 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Back at home, the Tribe members followed 
their routine work, giving attention to their 
vocational agriculture projects and perfecting 
their Scout degree work in anticipation of the 
visit of the city lads. Rod and his chum, 
Jack Barry, became acquainted with Helen 
Burnett and her father, new-comers to the 
Valley, by rescuing them and rendering first 


aid when the Burnett car overturned. 


Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and Jack had spent 
many hours searching in vain for it, using 
as their guide a map which had been in the 
Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
returned from a trip one day they found 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,’ made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

When the Troop Scouts came to Pleasant 
Valley, they spent a week visiting in homes of 
Lone Scouts before going into camp at Clear 
Lake. Terry and Mike spent half the week 
with Rod and then Terry spent the remainder 
with Lem Porter, whose father was a tenant 
farmer. 

In an effort to solve the mine mystery Rod 
spent a day and night alone on “Old Baldy” 
but his vigil seemed fruitless. 


HITE City was a scene of bustling 

activity as Rod and young Lindstrom 
approached. Breakfast was over, squads 
were larking over dishwashing, Graham, 
an erect soldierly fig- 
ure, with Terry Sul- 
livan at his side was 
planning the day’s 
program. Before one 
tent where a camp- 
fire still glimmered 
Sliver Stewart with 
Mike Moran _ beside 
him was_ solemnly 
sprinkling the thin 
shavings of a green 
willow wand upon 
the coals and as the 
smoke drifted lazily skyward Sliver mur- 
mured a meaningless jargon of words. As 
Rod and his flyer friend came into view 
they caught the conclusion, “Eat 'Em, 
Beat "Em, Eat "Em Raw!” For a second 
the talk and laughter hushed and then all 
the Troop Scouts joined in: “Eat "Em, 
Beat ’Em, Eat "Em Raw!” 

Lindstrom and Rod grinned in mysti- 
fication. “What the heck do you suppose 
these youngsters are up to?” the flyer in- 
quired. ‘Looks to me as if they are mak- 
ing bad medicine for somebody.” As if in 
answer a shout of welcome and laughing 
comment went up and Sliver Stewart 
turned in confusion as Rod approached. 


“You son-of-a-gun!” cried the Patrol 
Leader. “I'll bet you've jinxed me. Never 
intended to have you catch us at this. 
Next time I'll have a Scout on guard.” 

“What's it all about, Mr. Graham?” 
asked Rod introducing his friend. 

“Haven't put Sliver on a raw meat diet 
have you? Not that he may not need 
more beef,”’ and the Tribe Chief grinned 
at his tall friend. 

“Glad to know you, Lindstrom,” an- 
nounced Scoutmaster Graham shaking 
hands warmly and introducing Terry who 
eyed the airman in admiration. “The 
joke’s on Jamie—and on us if you have 
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airman approached. 


jinxed him as he fears. He’s invoking 
the aid of his particular tatern so that 
when he goes up against your swimmers 
he'll place anyway. Now if he fails, 
Sliver always will believe that you put 
the hoodoo sign on him.” 

“Well,” laughed Lindstrom as all the 


Troop Scouts crowded close, awaiting in- 
troduction, “a lot of our best flyers are 
superstitious. But I happen to know that 
the Injun here was up on his favorite 
mountain all last night performing some 
mystic rite. We'll see which has the 
strongest medicine.” 


OD flushed as_ his 

“kidded” him. He 
counseled his friend not to tell. “Better 
get your beauty sleep, old timer,’’ advised 
Terry Sullivan. “Mike here has a new 
stroke that he calls the ‘airplane hop.’ 
That's been invented for your special 
benefit. Mike’s my water buddy.” 


Scout friends 
should have 


“Mike’s no friend of mine,” observed 
Rodney, “if he picks on me. We have a 
swimmer on our 


new team 
he’d better watch out for. 
3ut it isn’t time for swim- 


ming yet and I know you fel- 
lows are keen to take a peep 
at Carl’s ship. May they go 
now, Mr. Graham?” 


At Scoutmaster Graham’s 
smiling “Sure!” there was a 
stampede. “Hands off the 
plane, fellows,” called the 
Troop leader as with Lind- 
strom and Rod he brought up 
the rear. When they reached the spot 
where the silver bird stood the plane was 
surrounded by admiring boys. 

“Will you take me up, Mr. Lindstrom?” 
demanded Terry Sullivan eagerly as the 
“IT wired my dad and 
got permission.” 

“Me too!” clamored Jamie Stewart. 
“Can't you make it a two-some, Mr. Bird- 
man?” 

“Sorry,” replied the airman, “but you'll 
have to go one at a time. I can’t take all 
of you Scouts but I'll do the best I can 
and take up your Scoutmaster and your 
patrol leaders. And these flights will be 
on me because you are all friends of my 
friend Rod. Come on, Graham. Let's 
go.” 

“I certainly will accept your kind of- 
fer,” smiled Scoutmaster Graham, “but 
flying isn’t so new to me. Let the Scouts 
go first. All right, Tetry, climb in. 


As Terry Sullivan, all atremble with 
anticipation, adjusted the parachute, then 
took his place, his mates cheered. Lind- 
strom “gave her the gun” and the great 
ship like a living thing took the air. 
“Boys,” announced the Scout leader, 
“there’s a master airman. And if I mis- 
take not as clean and fine a man as any 
Scout could wish to have for his friend. 
Don’t be misled in your estimate of air- 
men by the lurid fiction stories of the 
‘devil hawks’ and their daring deeds dur- 
ing the Great War. True, some of these 
men, living in the shadow of death each 
day, did drink to cloud the spectre of gal- 
lant friends who had ‘gone west.’ But the 
airman must be a real man. And there’s 
one in the clouds above.” 


“Lindstrom was a Scout, sir,” observed 
Rodney Spencer. “And he still lives the 
Scout Oath and the Scout Law. He's all 
that you surmise and more; fine man 
and a great friend.” 

“Such a man can be a great influence 
for good among boys,” remarked Scout- 
master Graham. “I’m mighty glad that 
he’s to be one of us.” 


As Ree the plane gracefully alighted 
and Terré¢nce Sullivan climbed out 
his cheeks were glowing and his eyes 
alight. ‘Boy, there’s nothing like it!” 
the Senior Patrol Leader assured his 
friends. “Man, I thought I was an eagle 
and all I needed was to jump off and fly.” 

“Well, the crane isn’t so graceful as the 
eagle but he gets there,” said Sliver Stew- 


art, next in line. “Here’s your old crane, 
airman. Let's go.” 
The last flight had been made and 





Scoutmaster Graham alighting from the 
plane warmly complimented the airman 
on his skill. “This has been mighty fine 
of you Lindstrom,” said the Troop leader, 
“and during the weeks you are here we'll 
try and keep you in gasoline. But now we 
must get back to camp and get lined up 
for a day’s hike. The big contest is only 
three days away and tomorrow our Scouts 
practice. We'll have to work hard to 
dispel that jinx of yours, Rod.” 

“Rod’s too good a Scout to jinx even 
a swimming rival,” smiled Lindstrom. 
“He’s a good farmer, too, but one of a 
thousand who has natural air sense. I'm 
going to give you Scouts a little treat in 
watching Rod take his first flight alone. 
I want to see how the old bus looks from 
the ground.” 

“T musn’t think of doing that yet, Carl,” 
protested Rod although he glowed at the 
thought of taking the air alone. “I might 
crack up your ship. Some other time.” 

“Go on,” said the young flyer giving 
his friend a good-natured push toward the 
plane. ‘“You’ve been ready to 
solo for some little time. 
On your way, kiddo, on your 
way.” 

If he felt any alarm when 
he climbed into the plane and 
the engine roared for the 
takeoff, Rodney Spencer did 
not show it. Slowly at first, 
then gathering momentum as 
it rolled along the turf the 
ship took the air with almost 
the same effortless ease with 
which Lindstrom had manipulated the con- 
trols. Then as the plane rose and all 
the Troop Scouts broke into a run to- 
ward him Rodney looked down to glimpse 
eager, upturned faces which soon were 
only dots as he soared aloft and like a 
homing bird turned toward Old Baldy. 


OR a few moments, tensed and watch- 

ful, the young flier held to his course. 
Then as the good ship plowed serenely on 
Rodney relaxed and with the keenest en- 
joyment of his young life looked down 
over familiar scenes. As he neared Old 
Baldy the young flyer swooped down, then 
before his astonished eyes another viking 
of the air took wing. Up from a tree 
stub.near the summit of the mountain an 
eagle took the air and in majestic flight, 
even as Rodney had visioned in his dream, 
soared along the line of flight. It seemed 
prophetic yet uncanny and unreal. Had 
ever prayer of an ancient warrior for vis- 
ible favor of the gods been so answered ? 


The feathered flier dipped, wheeled, and 
was off to some lonely distant aerie. Rod- 
ney did not follow but held his course to 
the far limit of Oaklawn’s many acres, 
then planed down to fly above the trees in 
the wildest, most inaccessible spot. There 
to his amazement the young Chief saw 
men at work with pick and spade. At the 
roar of the plane the two figures gazed 
aloft, then plunging into the underbrush 
were lost to view. For a moment Rodney 
had the wild impulse to attempt a land- 
ing, then realizing that such a feat would 
be all but impossible for a skilled airman, 
he turned the ship in a great circle and 
set out for the home landing field. As 
he flew the young Chief debated whether 
he should keep his own counsel or tell 
what he had seen. Rodney decided he 
would wait and do some personal investi- 
gating before asking for help. 

Gracefully the young airman planed 
down, brought the ship to a near-perfect 
landing and a moment later was receiving 
the enthusiastic congratulations of his 
friends. But the thing that warmed 
Rod’s heart was a slap on the back from 
Carl Lindstrom and a hearty, “Atta Old 
Boy! I knew you could do the job.” 


CHAPTER XII 
Troop Scouts 
T WAS a great day for Pleasant Val- 
ley. The fine work of Guide Frost had 
won approval not only of farm folks but 
of town folks as well and a judicious word 
here and there had worked wonders. 


Lads from the hills who had little oppor- 
tunity to earn had found more prosper- 


Lone Scouts vs. 


ous folks dropping casual invitations to 
“help out” with a few days work on the 
farm or in a store. As a result every 
Lone Scout was in uniform and Instruc- 
tor Frost, trim and soldierly in his khaki 
uniform, was frankly proud of them. 
Alert to every opportunity the Scout 
leader had given wide publicity to the 
friendly rivalry existing between home 
boys and visitors and not only were farm 
folks on hand for the big meet but as 
Mayor Briggs put it “Milford closed up 
lock, stock and barrel.” An entire day 
was to be given over to the contests and 
visitors began assembling at Clear Lake 
early. 


“You shaded us on the Tenderfoot de- 
gree work,” remarked Scoutmaster Gra- 
ham banteringly, “but we had it ‘on’ you 
badly in the second degree. We'll just 
make a clean sweep of this contest to 
show you how good we are.” Graham 
and Frost were selecting the six Scouts 
representing Troop and Tribe to make the 
contest real Scout championship ‘“Jam- 
boree” form. 

“It isn’t polite to give your guest a sock 
on the nose, Bill,” grinned Frost, “but 
that’s what we are going to do to you. 
I'm pairing Spencer and Burch in all the 
contests as our main dependence. But 
you'll have to watch Barry and Browning 
in the sprints.” 

“Sullivan and Moran for me,’ an- 
ounced Graham. “There’s a fighting Irish 
team for you. And watch Stewart’s long 
legs in the races. He’s a fifty yard 
sprinter but we'll make it eighty yards 
to conform to the World Scout champion- 
ship meet. All set? Let’s go!” 


WELVE Scouts toed the mark for 

the eighty-yard dash, crouched, and 
tensely awaited the gun. Crack! Jack 
Barry was off like the wind, Marvin 
Browning, his running mate, hot on his 
trail. Rodney Spencer, fastest man of 
the Tribe, had been held for the swim- 
ming match and the marathon while Sul- 
livan, too, was out and wildly cheering 
his mates on. Fifty yards and the Lone 
Scouts set up a deafening yell as the fly- 
ing Barry drew away. But their joy was 
short lived. Long legs reaching out in 


true sprinter’s style, eyes aglow with 
Scotch tenacity, Jamie Stewart came from 
behind, closed with his opponent and 


broke the tape with a yard to spare. First 
blood for the Troop Scouts, and Graham’s 
lads pounced upon Stewart to pound his 
back in congratulation. 


“IT can’t compete with a crane,” com- 
plained Jack Barry as with head hanging 


in dejection he joined his mates. ‘That 
bird doesn’t run; he flies.” 
“Never mind, Jack,’ consoled Guide 


Frost. ‘We'll get "em yet. The contest 
is young. All right, Bill, we'll have the 
swimming race and then your Life 
Guard Scouts can put on their demonstra- 


tion.” (Continued next week) 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
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SELLING MILK TO A CONDEN- | 
SERY OR POWDER PLANT | 


= 
HERE are several advantages that a 
farmer secures when he markets whole 
milk to a condensery or milk powder 
plant. The necessity of owning and oper- 
ating a separator is eliminated. Hence the 
dairyman saves both time and money. 
After producing the milk it is strained 
and cooled and the dairyman’s job is 
done, as the milk is generally called for 
by the companies’ trucks or by a route 
man who owns the route. Generally a 
higher price is secured for the milk. The 
main objection, however, is that there is 
no dairy by-product such as skimmilk, 
buttermilk, or whey for stock feeding. 





Supposing a farmer does have a con- 

densery or milk powder plant in his vi- 
cinity and he decides to sell his whole 
milk to one of these plants. Let us as- 
sume he has on the average 5,000 pounds 
of milk testing 4 per cent butterfat which 
he can sell each month. In this section of 
the country these plants generally pur- 
chase their milk on a butterfat basis, 
~rather than on a hundred pounds basis 
with a bonus for each 0.1 per cent of but- 
terfat over a certain test, as is done in 
certain other sections of the country. 


The prevailing price at present in the 
Ozark region for milk sold to milk pow- 
der plants is 58 cents per pound butter fat. 
At this price the 5,000 pounds of 4 per 
cent milk is worth $116. (5,000 x 4+100 
=200 pounds butterfat at 58 cents=$116.) 
Thus the firmer would receive $116 for 
his milk for one month. However, he sells 
feed and fertilizing materials when he 
sells whole milk because he must have a 
substitute for the whole milk to feed his 
calves and pigs. When cream is sold he 
keeps the skimmilk and perhaps butter- 
milk is obtained free in addition, if he 
sells his cream to a creamery. When he 
sells whole milk to a cheese plant he can 
get whey for feeding purposes. There- 
fore, the feeding and fertility value of the 
skimmilk should be deducted from the 


gross return for the milk, in order to ar- 
rive at the net returns. 


Roughly, 100 pounds of skimmilk is 
worth the price of one-half bushel of corn 
as a stock feed. Thus at present prices 
of corn, 100 pounds of skimmilk would 
be worth about 50 cents. The farmer has 
5,000 pounds of milk which could be sepa- 
rated. If it were separated into a 40 per 
cent cream skimmilk available will be :— 
5,000 pounds milk X4 per cent butterfat+40 per 

cent cream=500 pounds of cream. 
5,000 pounds milk—500 pounds cream=4,500 

* pounds skimmilk. 


At 50 cents a hundred pounds this 
amount of skimmilk would be worth 
$22.50 as stock feed. 


Approximately 70 per cent of the fer- 
tility value of the skimmilk could be 
returned to the soil on the farm in case 
all the manure is saved. 


One thousand pounds of separated 
skimmilk contains 6.1 pounds of available 
nitrogen, 2.2 pounds of :available phos- 
phoric acid and 1.7 pounds of available 
potash.. At present prices of commercial 
fertilizers the above mentioned materials 
are worth approximately 20, 6, and 5 cents 
per pound respectively. The fertility 
value of the skimmilk then is calculated :— 
6.1X4.5 (thousand pounds skimmilk)= 

27.45 pounds nitrogen at 20 cents 
2.24.5 (thousand pounds skimmilk)= 

9.9 pounds phosphoric acid at6 cents= .59 
1.74.5 (thousand pounds skimmilk)= 

7.75 pounds potash at 5 cents = 


—$5.49 


Total value 


In case all the manure is saved, about 
70 per cent of the $6.37 can be returned 
to the land, or $4.46. 

The total feeding and fertility value of 
the skimmilk if it had been left on the 
farm would be $22.50 plus $4.46 or $26.96. 
Deducting $26.96 from the value of the 
milk (which was $116) we have $89.04 
net returns for the 5,000 pounds of milk 
sold at 58 cents per pound of butter fat. 

CHARLES C. WALTS. 

Editor’s Note.—This article concludes the 

very helpful and enlightening series by 


Mr. Walts on “The Most Profitable Way 
to Market Milk.’’ 








Pattern Department 








241—The becoming fullness is supplied by 
a shirred front section in this dress 
of green printed rayon voile. The 
front dip to the skirt is very new 
as are the short sleeves, V neck, and 
trimming bows. Plain or printed 
crepe might be used for this model 
with equally good results. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

262—School will be opening soon and 
here’s the very dress for those first 
days. The circular skirt is youth- 
fully smart and is also easier to iron 
than a pleated model. The long tie 
and embroidered monogram make for 
individuality. Broadcloth, shantung, 

ee 








or any of the cotton suitings might 
be chosen. The pattern comes in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards of 32-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
Embroidery pattern 706 is extra. 

3453—Here is an extremely attractive mod- 
el that will be equally well liked by 
the college girl and her mother. The 
molded hip line and circular skirt are 
particularly distinctive features of 
this well cut frock. It might be made 
up in cotton for late summer wear 
or in figured silk for early autumn 
but whatever material is chosen it 
cannot fail to be smart. The pattern 
comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material. 
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Arctic Zone 
Refrigeration— 
by just striking a match! 


peep Oil-burning Refrigerators operate just that simply! 
Light the burners once a day. When just a little more than a pint 
of kerosene (costing from two to three cents) has been consumed, 
the burners go out, in about an hour and a quarter. Twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours of dry, food-preserving cold will be maintained. 
That's all that’s required to secure Arctic Zone refrigeration for any 
rural home. 
SUPERFEX is trouble proof 
No electricity—no gas. No moving parts of any kind. Noiseless. 
No drains. No “‘servicing.’’ Trouble-proof. Connect Superrex 
with any cold water line—water used during the short heating 
period only. 
Boon to rural housewife 

Placed in the kitchen, SuperFex saves many steps each meal. Renders 
obsolete the use of caves, cellars, and spring-houses for cooling. 
Makes possible many new dishes. Sparkling ice cubes for cold bev- 
erages. Keeps all food fresh, clean and pure. Year-around refrigera- 
tion safeguards family health by preventing food spoilage. 


Inspect SuperFex at your dealer’s. He will arrange terms to please 
you. In a wide range of sizes and styles—from $198.0o upwards 
F.O.B. factory. 


The coupon will bring you handsomely illustrated literature. 
Mail it today. 


SUPERFEX 


OIL BURNING 


Refrigerator 


Manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OIL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 


<n SOREED GEES GEES Siete SEED GREED GSHES GELEEES GUESS SEEES GENES GHNEEEE GENES ERTIES CERES GEEEED GHNEED CERES CURERD GERETE GUUSED (OREN GHEED GEES SENG GUE 
REFRIGERATION Divis1on or 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send at once, complete illustrated literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burn- 
ing REFRIGERATORS. 


Name 











Address 
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The Progressive Farmer 















This Valuable 
48 Page Book is 


FREE / 


If you want to know 
more about the last 

\ of Texas low-priced 
farm-lands— 
Write for 
this inter- 
esting book 
—Today. 


— And if you 
are sincere in 
your desire to 
better your con- 
dition, you'll always 
thank us for this op- 
portunity. 
























































Follow the 


Arrow to 
SUCCESS 
Fill inand 
Mail the 
Coupon TODAY 


Southwestern 


Settlement & Development Co. 
Colonization Dept. 
801 Petroleum Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 





WHAT OTHERS SAY—Is a 
little pamphlet of letters written 
by farmers and others who are 
prospering in Southeast Texas.— 
This will be sent along with the 
book—free and without obligation. 7 
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EB Buy now. Pay later 


(6G Mes More Butter 
2a Ross SILO 


An authority on silos states that silo feeding wil) 
produce per cow 70 pounds more butter each 
year. Ross owners are successful farmers. A 


Koss silo soon pays for itself. 
Convincing booklet free. ‘Users’ Own 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
of value fixing! Just think! 
AGENUINEDAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 80 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$2) A MONTH 
case zoo ae 

to buy agnifics 

4 instruments in quartered 

4 Or mi: 














any piano finish Words’’— Write for it and our special offer. 
Cutter ° . 
& Sile CO., Springfield, Ohio 
771 Warder St. 
items wanted. 


ROSS 


(Established 1850) 
Check 
















Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
ress. Only a limited 
: ines 
on this extra-liberal er. 
BA Better act quickly. This is 
a life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 81X 166, KOKOMO, IND. 


Houses A\ —Cribs 
: ° i Wwe 
Jor Sprains and Bruises (Sh 
Z p A ssorsine reduces thickened, ie 
} 77 swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone; has not reappeared. 


Horse good as ever. Have used 


Silos = Cte | 
Cutters @ Cribs @ 
Brooder Houses @ 


















te for years with great success.” 


NLL a 


RADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 
LW. F. YOU B 4 ptield, Masse 


You 


Your money back if you can buy 

it in your store for less than $10, 
and you keep the watch for your 
d effect case, 
. ,Ricbly en 
dia) 













































SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
yalvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 

»fing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Bept. P-3 Rateigh, H.C. 
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RADLEY, Mae SMEWTON MASS. 
viva py RO eh 
Wame......... ebeccccesecs 






Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Catalog mailed free. 
Salesmen Wanted. Write for details. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, North Carolina 





fhe frend of the Markets 











HE following represent average prices at,designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 





Pre-war 
Chicago:— Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Feanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.06%4 $0.0634 $0.07 ee 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt...........+- 3.25 3.22 1.07% 1.67 
LOGE; GUIVEGO, CW eins os06g00 00600 1155 10.90 10.90 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 13.43 13.56 13.79 vers | 
EGOS, JVCEh. FSS, BOG oes evens 3114 29 27% 21y, 
FLENS, Heavy, GVEA, TW .oa cc ccivcccicscves 28, 25Y% 24 14 
PPMULLONS CATES, VI sso bisiare $:0is. 0.400 3160 40% 43 45 254 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.3934 1.1834 1.50 1.03%, 
Gorn, No. 2 waved, Bb... 02 cesces cess 1.00% 91% 1.06% O65, 
OT ET deo) OS: a es ee 49 42, 6614 AZBY, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.....c02.000+ 18.50 19.50 21.50 17295 
New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, fb............ 1835 1880 2150 1348 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk No. 1, best, bbl. 5.25 4.1214 WOG sees 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ....... sues 1034 RANE s SOUNMEE, ~65. carats radivinioce tt Ae 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 OB BEN finger aoe Hate Dhue 15@16 
OEE “COMING GOGO. 5625 466i.ceseceuess 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel .............. 90@$1.00 
et, SUMMED wWods ns se sda vaonee suave 60@65 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 





operation during June, consumption and exports of cotton during June of each year, 
and also for 11 months ending June 3): 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 

Spindles in operation (in millions) ...........-..seee0% 30.6 28.6 32.3 31.0 ce 
Consumption by domestic mills f June (in thou- 

Ce ON Bg cot a> BR ee airs ee pee arertr res MRS sete pei erarersoere te 570 510 660 519 494 
Consumption by domestic mills for 11 months ending 

June BD (in thousands of bales) ..0.0..0crsccecceee 6,552 6,394 6,620 5,994 5,709 
Exports for June (in thousands of bales) ...........-. 299 444 468 339 211 
Exports for 11 months ending June X (in thousands 

ME ARIOED occas cen raiesS ach wea atains tea arse sem 7,812 7,208 10,555 7,696 7,806 
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| “COME TO SEE US,” INVITES | 
|THE FARM FAMILY | 
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(Concluded from page 3) 


tinue through the other rooms in the 
house; perhaps it is the living room next 
or the dining room—then the bedrooms, 
and so on. 

And so the home demonstration club 
women in Virginia go from the simple 
problems to the more complex. House- 
hold management has become one of the 
major projects, starting with the im- 
provement of the kitchen, the well ar- 
ranged household machinery, the well 
planned schedule of time making of 
housework an orderly procedure, the 
keeping of household accounts, and the 
making of a budget to live by. These 
are the things that our women find essen- 
tial to study if the household wheels are 
to turn smoothly. 

Do you belong to a home demonstra- 
tion club? If not, and if you are inter- 
ested in getting this help for your com- 
munity, write to me and I will do all I 
can to help you get this service. 


MAUDE E. WALLACE. 


i PATTERNS: . | 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








Next Week and Later 
“4d Day Off’: A Real Agricultural 
Classic—By Harry Williamson. 
Farm Work for Early August. 
Rural Life at the Crossroads: A Re- 


view of Agricultural Conditions and 
Outlook. 
Club Work to Do Now—By B. O. 


Williams. 
When Labels are Libels—By John W. 


FRUIT 4x» SHADE TREES | “/0!!e"¢. 


Health Hints for August—By F. M. 


Register. 














__ ZENO MOORE, HE SAYS— | 


— | 





At least three essentials for crop pro- 
duction are: Soil, Seed, and Season. The 
first we should choose according to its 
fitness for the crop we expect to grow 
there. The second, according to our ideals 
of what we want to produce. The third 
we must take as it comes, but work ac- 
cording to whatever the exigencies of the 
case may require. 


Oh 


Easily-washed curtains which Tet in 
every available breeze and are not harmed 
by sunlight are best for summer use. 


Aunt Jlet fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








“We've always got along good becaust 
I've been careful not to let Pa find ow 
which one of us had the most sense.” 

“The happiest time o’ married life 
comes after you get used. to your mar 
complainin’ about somethin’ dont 
notice it no more.” 


an 


— 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 
MALES 
WHITE LEGHORNS Now date ‘price 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg br 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 coe 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship ¢.0 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michie# 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 
ED POLL CATTLE "HE25Ate0. 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dus! 
purpose, being of good beef form and high produce 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK F: 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 
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Classif ied Ads 


“W ‘here Progressive Farmers Buy and — 























is is our "AROL IN sessiahdaigse meee EDITION N 1 rol South Carolir ¥ Vircinia It 
I ortisers t ise other editions as p l elow State ataialy what editions you wish to. use. 
“Send Cash With Order. —Mail your ad with remittar t reeks in ad of publication date. Additional 
sé ns ime rate. 
‘Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is nd attractive ote rates per 
below 
wd each initial, abbreviation, and whole itial in your name and ad- 
ss Give two rte references, preferably a banker and aintance 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— 
150.000 N. C., 8, C., and Va 10e a word 
Miss »p 110.000 2a Ark iW Tenn 6c a word 
Kantasley Tenn ssee 55,000 Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 
= Ala., and Fla.. 6c a word 
Te * 7 3 and So. Oklz 8c a word 
All. ‘0 “editions Me South .....66. 39¢ a word 











Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Farms For Sale or Rent ,_C2bbase—Collard—Tomato | 








































































































no, $1 $1.75. I 
Alabama All op 1 ( Cou \, 
} Sale 1i cre poultr frui { ( } } S 
F form idress 62, Su A - ' i : ; S 
he Besar : C bank G e, G 
Mississippi ; ; : eer 
Ss Our Comf Prospe \ ‘ ) mW € ) Ie“) S 
I sippi t 5 ) = P " 1) 0 f 
Y bump rops 1 Vi ] ( H \ 
Bi razit . 4 5 | 
Excellent r far I Potatces 
H. Hf. Hans R ie Xe 10. Geo. D 
M Ww. 4 
North Carolina noite nil Steck 
I Buy n ¥ oO n \ ( 
lits } 5 ‘ ( 
W n-Sale hi \ \ r 7" r 
K il rer ' n H Is & - ¢ 
“ N ept. 25, ¢ r ( 
Virginia 
s in far Ire 4 ¢ I 
( ( 8 i Va 
, Seeds 
Land Operators Wanted Peanuts 
Peanuts. = ri farmers stoe lory 
N Car 100 pou 
Small W Cas v Got 
M 
WE WANT HIGI CLASS 
LAND OPERATORS Ss R $1 4 722i $1.7 yr. Oo. Ss s 
N ( 
For Sale,—-Abruzz i Rye, $1.50 Bags 
1 c E. H nd, Mi i; 2 
A 1 i indec + t 4 Ry Se on I 
$ $ sh iver ’ Term 
wi stand ( i s O 3s, Ell N. 4 
itright indreds o susand \ , ; i Los 
acres of pr Pe . 2 $2.25 per bus 
t | ( 1 I « 
lands ir ast Texas, wa “ ~ 5 >i. 
1ctive representatives in* this 1 Miscellaneous Seeds 
von H Alt S ” s s 
rality ( ’ g R r s 
( Cor Kans 
Real estate org itions and 1 Abruzzi R See:l W 0 ‘ 
operators w » 2 V n t Wint Peas Vi ic} f ice a = 
i. M Have N. ( 
espectiv communities r V 
Seema Poultry and Eggs 
sii acer ee Pia ouitry SZ 
ec oars : Baby Chicks 
. oor aie a ni} 
t ( tremendous zat i I's End Poultrs ra lonsv it \ 
project is bacl y t \ K R R I 
lvertising campaign, s t yy 98.90 ixed 37 5 P . 
> ‘ , oO I r VW hali Mo 
cope vi l i Rocks, Reds 
v t $10, 100; he i $3 $7 
J N MeAli il I 
f Sal P ‘ 1 
Write at once f lit ire and . Will operate all ! W , 
: list. R Mo 1 ry, R Mount, N. ¢ 
speciai: proposit 
M Q ( 3 I Ss I 
t +o I 100% Catal free 
( 1 5 S 
Kans 
SOUTHWESTERN i Mi & ‘ s! } larante 1 ly 6c ou 
ies are a set Shi Superior certified, Ar t 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY lara (Ce big fre Supe 
Petr Bld 7. 5 H r Box S Win-isor M 
Qu Cc ssour € 
“ee Bs Taree 4 Ror \ 
R ence Any bank in Houst Beau : ite Rocks Red Orpin: tons, Wyar 
mont and So st Texas 10; assorted, $7. 100% alive. prepaid. Catalox fre 
. aS Mis Poultry Farms, To x 6, Columbi M 
Ral Chi cE ) ile Mr 
e ve Y R 
a red, White Roch W ns, VW 
: = ee lottes, White Minoreas: $1 ow. TB 
Gian $13.50, 100, Leghorns, heavy mixed: 910.1 
Plants tao: $59, 500 Postage prepoid Delivers u nte 
Pul ill for sal Capital Farms, Columbi 
NOTICE :—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS | 2" ; “ 
il, the ye is expected to pay transportation 
es unless the udvertise -r quotes “prepaid Leghorns 1 1° 
price in an” nl This rule shall govern tronsac- horn pullets and et rels, $1 tft $1.50 
tior etween our plint advertisers and buyers Cr at once McP| on Poultry Fat 
; ( 
Cabbage—Collard—Tomato BA i Secs Mad’ Pawo Worm 
‘ ere it . oul 
» and Collar “- $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W.  Cordonsyvil Va 
Murra Claremont Cc : 
~ Aan. eit aaa a a anc: Hollywood White I hort Pulleis, coct 
eral all ding Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid ere! ] ir é inl) breeders Special 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. ¢ uly price R. FE. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, V 
eal C ibbage irds. Tomatoes: 200, 60c: 500, $1 1 li lanl teats stake cma 
00, $1.75; postpaid W. H. Branan Gordon G Tar Le s March hatchet } ! 
Fall Cabbage Collards l Tomato pl $2 thou. . ‘ val $2.50, Certified her 
: ih re ‘ ras also omato plants, $2 ou 
i vid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8S Al be 
Fall Cobbage. Collards. Tomatoes: 200, 60c:; 500 Minorcas 
1,000, $1.75; postprid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Ls y ABuff M ullet 1 ! $1 
Gear ’ . — Sen A » a4 $ Bl nd@Bu line pu nd cockerels, $1 t 
$1 > eh if ¢ or These are extra nice 
Cant Collard and Tomato plants, lste and early vivi's McPherson Farms, Mebane u 6 C, 
Rarantec| $1 thousand yostpaid Causey P 3. > 
Pia w 4 i ade Plymouth Rocks 
m oar IS ITT . Fine March hatched cocke $2, Park's strain 
omate ol Ip ts w ve wo, Sl ’ livreed ' x te e 1 permi ‘ ps | 7 
1,000, $1.50: pn : 1 aoe : ig en = Saag BeKimMered® por N 29-C-230, A 
North — Lilydale Farm, Miners} Springs E. Nichols, Stoneville, N. ¢ 
wg Collard 200, AO 1,000, $1.59: postpaid Pigeons 
Tomato, double Collard price E. Morris & White Kin Red rneaux, Swiss Mond:ines 
— ‘pic, vy C¢C pal y nesters, $7 doze N. P Jennings, Rt. 2 
cay aket eld and Dutch Cabbage plants iso Tomato Flizabeth City, N. 
d Collard ‘ stpaid: 250. 50e: 500, 75e 000 
$ Wal _ am se _ Oe; 500, The; 1,000, Two or More Breeds 
st Light Brahmas: 1 cock, 6 hens, $15. White Minor- 











| Cl 
Cabbave Plants. Lit 
——Esite 

Stalky plants: 





a Cornish coc $3; hens 


“Dutch, 1 e ount, "as: 1 cock, 14 hens, $20. . 
Cornish Poultry Farm, 


a u e 
$1.50 per cot postage paid. J. 8. $2: cockerels $2; pullets $2.2 
Box 281, Petersburg, Va. Candler, N. C, 


















Two or More Breeds 

r fift >ullet Ke. collar: 
\ Laced Wyandottes, Ship 
it N { 





D. M. Tyner, Gt 


Livestock 






























































Duroc-Jerseys 
Duroc pigs; guarant DeVane Murpl 
Re ng 
DURO BRED SOWS 
GREAT BIG PROFIT MAKERS 
Pr ‘ bu 
CURLES NECK FARM, RICHMOND, V 
x ‘ ] ] Fait ! 
t s \ 
Poland- net 
Pur 4 | Poland Y Y to 50 pour 
Pi igre ful ee Pat Ive 
I N ( 
Guinea ei 
Guine il p Fre idiw Let Ala 
Guernseys 
Choice pt G nsey bull ’ ire ou 
¢ } R 1 1 G Farm 
iH Lake M 
Bulls 0 \ € ! rA 
] ree t ! $175 Ives tk 
u i $ a S " Mississipp 
Gu B ‘ i I Mis 
Jerseys 
Regi Jerseys ( Vs ! eife 1 
ed h mil Acecredite ‘ ve ee! 
ms, R \ 
Sheep 
Shrops ! pproy Don ld ¢ oO 
Tir 
Registered Shropshire she . . C¢ Dunl 
N. « 
Shropshi Southdow i B 8 
Se 1 Ten 
I Sale ‘ ere ! i | e 5 
I t ( \ 
Rabb'ts 
Rabb Gi 1 
) Wi Su s \ 
Dogs 
Pure ‘ ‘ Cl 
“1 ( { th \ 
Bernards Pu eau N 
my ithou St B Pedigre 
i Tnn te € i View Kenn 
sox 1860, Asheville, N. C. 
Miscellane 
Bees—Bee Supplies 
Test and cheapest Tee MTives Ser for mr 
ue The Stover Ani 8. Tibbee Station. Miss 
Corn Harvesters 
Ric} n’s ¢ rf 
5 with ! et ¢ 
ing picture f rvester Process ( Soly Kans 
Farm Machinery 
E-Z Qu Gre ive Shell ( 3 juart 
u« hour Writ for yorticoular 1 t 1 offer 
r WwW. Ce ! M ( Sor N. ¢ 
Honey 
Pure Te \ Parc white pounds §& 0 120 
$ t. O. Hallman ur ¢ 
Pure It 60) op ¢ velve 7 
) I ( \ Rt 
Ast N. ¢ 
“ancy Com Sxtracted Hor I n Bees 
Qu B ipplies I Wri 
York B ‘ ! ' a 
Kodak Finishing 
r s De ed Ire Prints, de t W 
Drawer 1 Rirminghar Al 
Rell Films Developed Free Prints ¢ 1 am) ‘ 
Neereint> Tea nae Wilson St D } n 
T 4] 
Lime 
Mis ndard A itural 7 t 
se Write for } ' 4: ' 
( rn Knoxvi I 
Patents 
I nt Write to B. P. FPishbu ~ ( 
linean) Regis steredl t Lawyer, 58 MeGill Td 
WW ington, PD. C Hor 
P nts Time counts in applying f patents Ss 
sketch or model for instructi ns ¢ te for free be 
stain 1 p Re f Inve i 
charg n or W proce 
O' Bris P tent Attorne 77 
nk té Pp. « 
er and Colleges 
Txarn at Home or School Bookkeer Shor 
on credit Positions guaranteed. s (Colle 
Wich Point, N. C. 
Let Mr. Ozment help you quali 
steady government job; $125-$250 mont Write O t 
Ins », St. Louis, Mo. 
Tobacco 
Tol Postpaid Guaranteed 1 
leaf 5 pounds $1.50; 10 ' 
ir 1 Mirk Ha sh Ter 
Natural ~ Pohace mee ' ( r 
pounds $1 12 pounds $ mokin f) £1.50 
pipe free r ! Val i M 
) Kx 
Tree Killer 
Bo-Is nou to kill 50 trees, l Ro-K c 
Jonestown, Miss 
Boxw rge, dwarf. Sydney Elliot, Belle M 
Virsinia 
Wanted Boxwood clippings for fall shipment. John 
W. Boyd, South Boston, V 
Wanted Boxwood sprays Al men tft buy and 
ip boxwood Bernard Payne Croit Va 
Wanted. — Potatoes, Cabbage Onions Vegetables, 
Fruit, ete carloads. Hamilton Cc New Castle, Pa. 


Help, Situation Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you ig small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 


write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 








(837 R) 15 


Agents Wanted 




















Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
} es, Dept, 25, Ce neord Ga. 
Earn $5 day gathering Evergreen Roots, Herbs. 
Booklet free Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 
t you without Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
es, Toilet Goods ice unn ssar Carna- 
n Cc 651, St. Louis, M 
Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wor fully profit . LaDerma 
ay, Dept. R. B.. S Lot 
$12.00 ’ Line lablecloth. Wash 
} lelot N Sat t Bestever, 
& Irvi Park S 
Agents New Shir Prop tion—N ital or ex- 
pe e needec Commissions ir ! Samples free 
M son Industries, 560 Broadway, New Yor 
You re W Re er Mir s t home Im- 
ense fits r ut rts, tableware, et¢ Write 
for informatior Sprinkl Plater, 430, Marion, Ind 
Ager mak i ) li Oil i Gas Wasl 

















AMERICAN 
LIME: STONE CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





















4mos 


want to show you how 
pu can n make little 1 Digs ds z—big pigs fat—save all 
1¢ pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
ogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


’ 
I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll se nd you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he delive 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 in 90 days. If not entirely sate 
ished, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 
E. B. Marshall Co. ,Dept.1607-A, Milwaukee. Wis. 


{EDISTO ACADEMY 


SEIVERN, S.C 





y' 
i. 





























A ( ti Boar hool f n S n Girls. 
‘ istian environment——-Standard wv Ss nz Lit 
Societies-——G i Athleti s~-Healthful Location 
Mir um exper 
NEXT SES SSION OPENS AUGUST 27 
Write ie 
1 s ed Narragansett Turkeys are as easy to raise 
; ken nd far more profite aby le. Write es free book- 
t i teil 1 out, it H ‘ ie 
L. G. SMITH, Box 471M, SHELBYVILLE, KY. 








~~ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


$1 BRINGS NORMAN’S CHICKS—$l 








Pay Postman balance, plus postage Hatch daily. 
Rocks, Reds 2%-$3.50; 50 $5 mo 100-$10; 500-$47 
W. and B Leg 25- 2.75: 50- 5.00; 100 8: 500- 37 


Cc. A. NORMAN HATCHERIES, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Choice pullets. Write for prices. 
Get your chicks | 


CHICKS Cc. 0. * before poses. 46 14 
ue st breeds; $1.00 down places o 
pay tman the rest. Chicks de ae 


any time. Write for catal 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Ky. 
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Money-Making Power 
For ALL Farm Jobs 


The John Deere 
General Purpose 


Regardless of your crops or your 
acreage—regardless of your power 
requirements, you can now get John 
Deere power that will do all your 
farm work with satisfaction and 
profit to you. 


The John Deere Model D 
for the Heavier Jobs 


Where big capacity and speed in the field 
and on the belt are necessary to a profitable 
farming program, the John Deere Model D 
is a money-maker. Here is more than 
power to pull 3 plows, to pull a 28’’ separa- 
tor, to do all the many other heavier farm 
jobs. 

Here is balanced power—big power 
combined with light weight, with simplicity 
and durability, with low cost for fuel, oil 
and maintenance, with accessability to all 
working parts, with ease of operation—with 
everything you want in a heavy-duty 
tractor. 


The General Purpose 
for the Row-Crop Farmer 


This John Deere Tractor of standard 
design plants and cultivates three rows at 
a time, pulls a two-bottom plow, in fact 
does all farm jobs within its power range 
equally well. 

Four sources of power—drawbar, belt, 
power take-off and power lift adapt this 
tractor to every field or belt job you may 
have for tt. For the farmer who diversifies 
here is ideal power—here is power farming 
in full measure. 





Plants corn uniformly and 
accurately 30 to 40 acres a 
day. 

Power lift raises and lowers 
runners—no levers to oper- 











Big capacity in cultivating— 
25 to 40 acres a day. No 
levers—a power lift, the 
fourth source of power, does 
the work. 


With en Driven otal 
capacity is from 20 to 30 
acres a day. Power-Lift 
Buck Rake also available. 


JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


See your John Deere dealer about these 
money-makers and write to John Deere, 
Moline, Ill., and ask for booklets RE- 435. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I 


The Progressive Farmer.” 


55, wanting Gov. 


5-$250 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. 


saw your advertisement in 


Write \ 
Ai 'nstruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Mo. | 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


and will report any 

order, we will 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
trifling disputes between reliable 
this 
sonally 


gressive Farmer,” 
days from 


unsatistactory 
refund 


any 


us within thirty 
purchased 


transaction to 
price of article 
advertiser 
advertising 


date of cost 
One 


We cannot 


patrons, 


columns. try to adjust 


business houses however; nor 


does advertising of 


buying 


guarantee cover 
land 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Ky. 


Duvers should 


per- 


investigate before 


Birmingham, Louisville, Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


in ho) SP gs 11 Pe ke): Wn -) 0°) a es 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 
Holsteins average highestin ye t yiel 
More Butterfat predominate ag te Te pading yearly pre | — 
cows which have produced more than 1,000 Ibs. butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Extension Service 
” The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Minois 





Literature 
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(not to | 
. if such loss results from any | 








WE WonreR 
“No woman ever made 
“Well, who did, 


then?” 


“STEALS ON”—AND OUT 


wley—“‘I was just reading abg 


70 years old wh«e 
fifth 


Cowley 


» has been sent to pris 
time for burglary.” 


“Yes, old age steals 


THE UNBELIEVER 
School Teacher—‘‘And why d 
kind of 


Sunday 


take two of each nimals 
ark?” 
Bright Child 


the story about the stork.’’—C« 


“Because he didn’t 
llege 


BUSINESS 
Mr. Jacobs—“I sells you dot coat at a grand 
sacrifice.” 
Customer—“‘But you all your 
How do you make a living?” 
Jacobs—“‘Mine frient, I make 
paper and string.” 


say that of 
goods. 
Mr. 


profit on de 


small 


SAME OLD STORY 
(at 5 a. m.)—‘‘Well, 
Where have 


Angry Father 
lady, explain yourself. 
all night?” 

Flapper Daughter- 


young 
i been 


—‘“Oh, 


daddy d 


] 
sitting up with the sick son of the 
mother ye 


you are telling 


with.” 


always 


PRETTY LAME EXCUSE 


It looked as though the game 
caught a hunter red-handed who pri 
last license and admitted 
obtained a new one. 

‘But what’s the idea of hunting 
year’s license?” asked the ward 

“Well, you see,” 
thinking fast, “I V 
ing at the birds I missed last year, you } 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


year’s 


stammered 
was—er—I w 


REFORMED 
“And at her request you gave 
“en.” 
“*And smoking 


you stopped 


| reason?” 


“J did.” 

“And it was for her that you gave u 
ing, card parties, and billiards?” 

‘‘Absolutely.” 

“Fhen why didn’t 

“Well, after all this 
could do better.” 


marry her?” 


realized I 


you 
reforming I 


OH—OH! 

Meeting his pet enemy on Main 
day, Jim observed affably: 

“I was saying some good things abou 
to a man this morning.” 

“You were?” 

“Yes, I-said you had the best cattl 
sheep of any farmer I know. And 
more, I said that pair of horses was the f 
est in Franklin County—worth at 

‘“‘Who’d you say it to?” 
tered foe. 

“The tax 


what 


least $800.” 
Ane. 


queried the 


assessor.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Coprrtent...1929,_ by 


ell Syndicate, Inc. 








TROUBLE Bout THINGS 
WHuTS FREE HIT 
Cos’ YoU Too MuCcH 
To Git ‘em Jf! 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dem addin’-up machines don’ mek 
mustakes but dey ain’ no need-cessity uv 
it, no-how—dey kin be right en ruin you!! 


no 








Use it for those 


little 
EMERGENCIES 


OU KNOW how it is with a 

family of children. Bumps. 
Bruises. Scratches. Cuts. Burns. Little 
emergencies to be sure, but painful 
all the same. 
A jar or tube of *‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum 
Jelly is a necessity; a real protection 

first aid remedy. 
For ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly is a pure natural 
substance, with wonderful healing 
properties; mothers have used it for 
several generations of childish ail- 
ments. 
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V aseijine 
less as pure 


and 


is as safe and harm- 
And just about as 
simple to apply, too. Children, them- 
selves, can’ smear it on their own 
hurts, without the slightest risk. 
Even if they should swallow it, its 
effect would be beneficial. In fact, 
‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly is a standard remedy 4 
for sore throats, huskiness, and hack- 4 
ing coughs. 


Jelly i 


water. 


Follow these directions: 
Minor Cuts — Wash under running 
waterandapply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 
Burns and Scalds —Cover the af- 
fected area with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly, # 
spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change conaaing daily. 
Bumps and Bi 


compresses 


cold 
immediately, then 3 
dress with “‘Vaseline’’ jelly. 


Blisters — Prick the edge of the 
blister with a sterilized needle, 
press out the water, and dress | 
with ‘Vaseline’ Jelly. 

Sores — Apply ‘“‘Vaseline’’ Jelly at 
frequent intervals and bandage} 
lightly. 

Remember when you buy, that the trade-q 

mark Vaseline on the package is yout® 

assurance 
that you 
are getting 
the genuine 
product of 
Chesebrough® 
Manu fac- 
turin 
Compan), 
Cons'd. | 
ugh Mig. Co., Coos'd. 
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Vaseline 


EG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





